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American citizens to profanity of thought, if not of speech, 
and has given to irresponsible agitators exactly the kind 
of irritating fact they need to excite popular discontent. 
Since writing the above the secretary has seen a great 
light and will provide for the shipwrecked heroes. 


ed 


NEARLY a dozen years ago the American Unitarian 
Association ceased to spend legacies or any part of the 
principal of its general fund for current expenses. For 
some years before that, following the example of some 
of our largest missionary societies, including the Bible 
Society, it had tried the experiment of drawing from the 
General Fund whatever seemed necessary for the le- 
gitimate annual expenses of the Association. Now that 
the Association is bound by solemn pledges not to use 
any part of this fund, or any fund not specially contrib- 
uted for the purpose (besides its annual income from in- 
terest) in missionary or other work, it behooves the churches 
to see to it that ample provision is made for all legitimate 
missionary work. That our rich men and women might 
give more freely than they have for the support of mis- 
sionary churches is proved by an experience often re- 
peated. Whenever for any reason a rich man or woman 
goes for business or pleasure to some frontier settlement 
or half-built town in a district newly opened, and finds 
there a struggling Unitarian church and becomes in- 
terested in it, straightway that person not only gives 
something for the support of the church, but besets 
the missionary agents with appeals for help and ex- 
pressions of wonderment at the neglect of such an op- 
portunity and the few faithful workers who sustain the 
enterprise. 

a 


Many of our theological controversies arise between 
those who use the same words in different senses. For 
instance, the editor of the Watchman makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘The doctrine of the Immanence of 
God and the theory of Evolution are mutually exclu- 
sive. The theory of Evolution is that all changes in 
nature are the results of forces resident in the single ante- 
cedent in each case. The doctrine of the divine Imma- 
nence is that all changes in nature are the results of the 
direct act of God. The two ideas are diametrically 
opposed.”” This use of words exactly reverses the 
meaning we should put upon them. ‘The doctrine of 
Evolution is the only one we know which gives room for 
the idea of the Immanence of God; for, as we should use 
the word “‘immanence,” it would signify that God was 
the inherent, indwelling, abiding force in the consti- 
tution of the universe and the evolution of ‘‘created 
things.” In exactly the same sense in which we say 
that physical force is immanent in matter, and is always 
present and operative, we may say that the Infinite 
Energy of the Holy Spirit is always present and opera- 
tive throughout the universe. 


Pad 


UNDER the title ‘“The Outer Church,” the Westminster, 
a Presbyterian paper, discusses a sign of the times which 
begins to attract wide attention. Citing the case of a 
distinguished Christian who was regarded as a religious 
leader among his fellows, who wrote hymns and lived 
them, but never joined any church, the writer raises the 
question whether religious life and good conduct outside 
of the church can be of the same order with that which 
goes with a profession of faith. In a kindly way the 
great increase of this outer church is recognized, while 
not heartily approved. ‘The intelligent spectator has for 
many years noted the decline of church membership 
and the increase, in proportion, in the number of those 
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who are steadfast supporters of the work of the parish, 
without engaging themselves to support the creeds or 
to join the church. There is a still larger number of 
those who, having faith, hope, and charity, stay outside 
of the churches altogether. We agree with our Pres- 
byterian contemporary that it is better for the community 
for all those who stand for the best things to stand to- 
gether, and we believe that the movement is in that 
direction. But we believe that it was the fault of the 
church that the outer majority grew to such proportions, 
and that we must take heed lest the church may be found 
wanting when good men and women try to get together 
under its roof. 
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WE have known for many years that the professional 
evangelists, if successful in saving souls, received larger 
sums of money than the most popular settled minister. 
They have been able to retire in affluence, and nobody 
dared criticise. They always have refused regular sala- 
ries. They prefer free-will offerings. Mr. Moody, as we 
know, wrote to a committee that, if they said anything 
about pay, he would have nothing to do with them.’ 
We know one man now living at ease who in a brief 
campaign received $100a day. The Presbyterian Banner 
has very properly taken up this matter, and makes the 
following statement: ‘‘We have been told some sur- 
prising facts with reference to the amounts received by 
some evangelists. Our information is not hearsay rumor 
or guesses, but definite information by one on the inside 
in an official relation in a number of the leading cam- 
paigns in the country. We are told of one evangelist who 
received $1200 for a campaign in a city, of another 
who received upward of $2,000, and of two evangelists 
who each receive as much as $25,000 a year. This whole 
method of paying evangelists is wrong and should be 
corrected, or it will lead to grave results.”’ 


a 


THE tendency to colonize Jews and other foreign im- 
migrants on the land away from the cities and the sweat- 
shops is wholesome. Most of our labor problems, our 
pauperism, and much of the crime which afflicts us are 
direct results of the overcrowding of poor, ignorant, 
unskilful workers in our large cities. They come by 
the hundred thousand. The majority settle down in 
the same place where they are landed. The conditions 
in which they live are often superior to those from which 
they emigrated; but they are greatly inferior to those 
provided on the land where at least fresh air, pure water, 
and wholesome food can be provided for growing boys 
and girls. 


Christmas. 


Happily there is one festival of the year which with all 
its limitations has escaped theology and the custody 
of the priests. Christmas at its best is the festival of 
the home, the family, the divine affections through 
which are revealed the attributes of the divine nature. 
Take away the domestic sentiments which come to their 
best in virtuous homes, and we should have no signs of 
symbols by which to show forth the nature of the everlast- 
ing Father and his relation to his children. Jesus would 
have had no parables, or stories, or symbols by which to set 
forth his doctrine of God, man, duty, immortality, and 
heaven, had he not found his materials shaped for him 
in the homes of the people, in the hearts of fond fathers 
and loving mothers, in a brotherly kindness which bound 
together the children of the household and their kins- 
folk, who made merry together or worshipped together 
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or together did this work, faced their difficulties, and 
found comfort and peace in their trials and sorrows. 
Christmas has so far escaped from the prison house 
of creeds that its spirit and customs are finding welcome 
and| expression in homes outside the pale of Chris- 


.tianity. There are Jewish children who will not be denied 


their share in the blessed holiday which makes the 
homes of the people radiant with the visible signs of joy 
and gladness, and there are pagans among us who catch 
the spirit of the festival. The Christmas spirit is the 
spirit of fellowship, of love, of universal brotherhood; 
and, in spite of all abuses and pretences and falsities, 
it is working its way underneath the war spirit, the 
hatred, the strife, the unfair competitions and tyrannies 
of every kind; so that at last we have visible proof 
that the golden age, long foretold in song and prophecy, 
is hastening on with the promise that at last peace shall 
reign throughout the world. 

All the world is now familiar with the pagan origin of 
our Christian festivals and of the pagan rites and cere- 
monies which attended them, but these things no longer 
excite distress or aversion. We are glad to know that 
the old savage rites, barbarous ceremonies, and even 
licentious orgies which attended some of the nature 
festivals of the olden times, softened and civilized, il- 
lustrate the unfolding of life upon this earth and the 
coming of all beauty and virtue out of the ruder and 
rougher forms of primitive life. When we see how a 
noble thought can transform the most ugly trait of the 
animal life of man and make it serve the highest uses of 
the soul, we take courage. Let him who will, jeer at 
the paganism suggested by the Christmas greens, the 
mistletoe, the holly, and all the external signs of the 
lower life out of which we have come. We rejoice in 
them. They are tokens of better things to come. In 
music and thanksgiving, in prayer and praise, in noble 
forms of worship, and in popular demonstrations of 
gratitude to the giver of all good, Christmas escapes 
from all its shells and husks, from the suggestion even 
of its lowly origin, and rises into the sublime air of 
divinity. We worship him who sees the end from the 
beginning, and man, consciously sharing the spirit of 
the Highest, breathes the divine atmosphere in which 
life is transfigured and blessed by divine thoughts, hopes, 
and expectations. 


The Radiant Child. 


The Child, as the sacred narrative runs, was born in 
poverty and exile. It was the babe of very poor parents, 
artisans and peasants, too poor to secure a comfortable 
resting-place for the night in the strange city whither 
they had journeyed. It was born in deprivation, in 
sorrow and suffering presumably; but little by little 


‘it has come to be the child of joy, the playmate and com- 


panion of infant angels and of children of all ages. 
Once a year the child world is supreme, and the radiant 
child appears, is hailed and acclaimed by all the world. 

It is the sacred symbol of innocence and holy hap- 
piness. Before this vision of divine infancy the cares 
and blighting sins of the world slink away, at least for 
the moment, and the vision of things good, pure, kind, 
and lovely comes to flash before our eyes. Each happy 
mother seems to press to her bosom the radiant child 
with her own darling. He who was incarnated in hu- 
manity, the brother and friend of the race, shares in 
the nature of all the new born, and proclaims the evangel 
to all who look into the eyes of their innocent offspring. 
The madonna smile lights the mother’s eyes as she looks 
at the heavenly treasure confided to her care. 
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The radiant child has been the dream and vision of 
artists in their most inspired moments. Only a single 
great one, Holbein, has given a sickly and suffering aspect 
to the infant. Raphael in the highest moment of his 
genius in the San Sisto has thrown the likeness of a child 
not supernatural, but the ideal of what nature may pro- 
duce in the supreme realms of being. The old painters 
loved to make this child the companion of all earthly and 
heavenly beauty. Under his very feet the earth is 
sprinkled with flowers, innocent spring blossoms, snow- 
drops, violets, all fragrant and lovely things. Musical 
child angels come to play on various instruments, kneel- 
ing before him or hovering overhead in harmonious 
choirs. Birds of all kinds flutter near, and the sym- 
bolic dove shines in an aureole of glory. His little play- 
mate John brings the lamb to be caressed by his hand. 
And yet he is just a human child, chubby, rosy, laughing 
in his happiness, sweet with mother kisses, and de- 
lighted with the fair things of earth. 

Correggio has given to infancy the mystic attributes 
of light, which make for his pictures a special cult and 
religiousness. The child in his pictures ceases to be a 
child, and becomes a species of transfiguration. Saint 
Anthony of Padua vowed a special love and worship to 
the child. Who can forget the beautiful presentation 
of that worship that hangs in the Dresden gallery? The 
mystic marriage of Saint Catherine may be added to 
this class that separates the flesh-and-blood child, in all 
its rosy exquisiteness, from the ecstatic vision and dream. 

This radiant child has created the magic world of 
Christmas, corresponding to no tradition, gathered 
from no sacred scripture, a piece of pure imaginative . 
beauty, the most exquisite of fairy tales, embroidered 
upon religious sentiment. The story shines by its 
own light. It is so perfectly orbed in human conscious- 
ness that no change of creed, no scientific research, no 
new reading of the record, can touch or spot its sacred 
robe of love and innocence. It has outlived Puritan 
prejudice and the stern repressive measures of  re- 
formers. It has defied the truth-tellers and disillusion- 
ists and those who wish to furnish the facts of th m- 
agination and the heart that are truer than truth. vs 
pelled from many churches with the door slammea 
its face, it has crept back in the loving hands of childre , 
and been fondled by tender-hearted wonien, until now 
there are few altars where its gracious presence is not 
felt to be a consecration. 

The radiant child sits enthroned in our homes. There 
is hardly a hearthstone so lonely, so sad, so poor, so 
forlorn, that some faint reflection of its passing will not 
be found. It inspires the lowliest as well as the most 
exalted sentiment. In poetry it ranges from the hum- 
ble carol sung at the cabin door to the lofty line of Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘Hymn to the Nativity.” It belongs above all 
to the humble, the little folk who have not quite lost 
their belief in fairies and good genii, and who come down 
to the level of the child once a year. 

So far as we can judge from the record, the actual life 
of the Christ Child was poor and narrow. He shared 
undoubtedly with his parents the existence of poverty 
and self-denial to which they were called. His soul 
blossomed through privation and hardship. The divine 
shone in him through a lowly lot. How infinitely far 
is all this from the radiant Christ to whom the world 
bows the knee at Christmas tide! How remote from 
the ecstatic dreams of artists and poets, from the ideali- 
zations of the whole Christian world! In that life was a 
fire seed that warms every hearth. In that life was a 
blossoming power that has made fragrant the gardens 
of the world. Holiness, purity, and joy are the at- 
tributes of the radiant infant. The actual facts of his 
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childhood would not be accepted if they were known. 
He has become a symbol so precious to the human heart 
that those who do not believe in him must in some sense 
fall upon their knees before his cradle. His star now 
shines in the winter sky; and we would fain follow where 
it leads to all tender, true, and loving thoughts, to the 
true brotherliness that emanates from the divine brother 
of the race. 
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The Source of Christmas Joy. 


Why is Christmas a glad season? Is it merely a merry 
holiday,—a time when we agree to forget the darker side 
of life? Is it just a temporary truce with our harsh 
judgments, our cut-throat competitions, our absorption 
in our selfish concerns? Then there is a false note in our 
gladness. The carol is a bit out of tune. It is better 
than nothing, indeed, if we consent to put on the appear- 
ance of good will and do the little acts of neighborly 
kindness which the customs of the season suggest; but 
at the bottom we crave something more than superficial 
merriment and conventional remembrances. We want 
a joy that is deep-rooted, not a passing truce, but an 
abiding delight and inspiration. How shall we make 
the Christmas carol not a mere holiday shout, but a real 
echo of the heavenly chorus which in the lovely legend 
broke the stillness of the Judeean night? 

We Unitarians, and a fast-growing company of our 
fellow-Christians, enjoy the privilege of recognizing the 
real foundation for the Christmas joy. More and more 
it is given to discerning men to know what Jesus meant 
by his prayer, ‘‘that all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee,” and by such sayings as ‘‘Believest 
thou not that Iam in the Father and the Father in me?” 
Such sayings contain the great charter of the Christian 
faith: they declare the truth of the universal incarnation, 
of the unity of God and man. I know how the misguided 
theologians have tried to limit their significance, how 
the truth they embody has been hidden under needless 
mystifications. Such words are often quoted to prove 
the deity of Jesus, but that is to miss their real applica- 
tion. They are rather the proclamation of the common 
right and destiny of all men. Man is at one with God, 
the infinite is involved in the finite: we are at home in 
this wonderful world as children within the shelter of a 
Father’s house. More and more we are coming to see 
that Jesus is the representation of humanity. In his 
teaching and in his life he showed how the spirit of God 
may dwell in the soul of man, how ‘‘one light lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

If we can get a new grip on that great assurance and 
walk in the strength and brightness of it, then, indeed, 
the Christmas season will bring us glad tidings of great 
joy. Once grasp the knowledge that we are all children 
of the King, all heirs of one inheritance, and life gets a 
new meaning. Existence is redeemed from littleness 
and dulness. Superstitious fears cease to annoy, idle 
despondency becomes fruitful effort. Our little courtesies 
to one another are not shams, but symbols of our sense of 
brotherhood. Our daily drudgery for our children or our 
housemates is not tedious duty, but divine service. 
Our homes become the dwelling-place of the eternal love. 
Our business is the Father’s business, in which we have 
a partnership. All the humble routine of our affairs 
holds a possible divinity. We are a living part of the 
life of God. We cannot separate ourselves from his care 
and his bounty. His life and love in us are pledge of a 
continuous consciousness that mocks at death. 
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In truer sense, then, than ever the theologians dreamed 
is there born to us a Saviour, the man who, above all 
others, brings us the knowledge and shows us the way 
of the more abundant life. ‘‘The story of Jesus is the 
history of every man writ large.’’ One man was true to 
the divine possibilities that are in every one of us. Not. 
by cruel substitution, not through atoning blood (God 
deliver us from such barbaric notions!) does Jesus serve 
us or save us, but by leading us into the ways of sonship 
and brotherhood and mutual service. It is for us to 
catch anew the significance of his teaching and the in- 
spiration of his heroic young life, to let his spirit be born 
again in our hearts, to take up with new courage and 
confidence the pursuit of his ideals. 

SAMUEL A. ELiov. 


Current Topics, 


THE indications for a strike in the anthracite coal 
region next spring became more definite at the end of 
last week, when the convention of delegates from the 
United Mine Workers of America reached a decision 
which amounted practically to a declaration of their 
intention to maintain their demands, and to wait in the 
mean while a counter-proposition from the operators. 
Despite the recent predictions of a probable compromise 
in the controversy, it became apparent, by the action of 
the convention, that the chances for a settlement of the 
difficulty are not bright. It is certain that the operators 
are preparing for a long struggle, in which the existence 
of the organization, of which John Mitchell is the head, 
will be involved. There are fears that, in the event 
of a cessation of work in the anthracite fields, the bi- 
tuminous miners will come to the aid of the anthracite 
workers, and a general strike all over the Real regions 
may be expected. 

se 


WHILE Congress is preparing to consider the various 
measures that have been introduced to vest the control of 
freight rates on the great trunk lines in a federal body, 
the Department of Justice at Washington is making an 
earnest attempt to test the validity of existing legisla- 
tion against the evils complained of by shippers. Eight 
indictments based upon rebates and discriminations 
were returned to the Federal Grand Jury in Philadelphia 
on last Thursday, and it is the intention of the prosecut- 
ing authorities to press the case vigorously to a con- 
clusion. It has been maintained persistently by the 
heads of several of the railroads, and by many of the 
opponents of the proposed legislation that laws already 
on the statute books are sufficient to cope with the 
grievances at which the President’s recommendations 
are aimed. It is expected that the result of the present 
activities of the Department of Justice will serve as the 
basis for important conclusions bearing on the great 
political issue of the day. 


THE opponents of municipal ownership throughout 
the country breathed more easily on Wednesday of last 
week when the Court of Appeals of New York State 
decided adversely upon the efforts of William R. Hearst, 
candidate for mayor of New York on the municipal 
ownership ticket, to bring about the recount of the vote 
of the last city election, on the plea that McClellan's 
apparent majority was obtained by fraud. ‘This action 
of the. court practically put an end to the endeavors 
of the Municipal Ownership League to seat Mr. Hearst 
in the mayor’s chair on the basis of the vote cast. It 
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is apparent, though, that Mr. Hearst has no intention 
of abandoning his political campaign on the principle 
of municipal ownership of public utilities, and it was 
formally announced in New York last week that the 
people’s candidate for the mayoralty is establishing a 
State organization with a view to future activities on a 
more extended scale. 
st 


AROUSED to a keen realization of its duty by the most 
recent tragedy in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and by the discovery of a subsequent flagrant case of 
hazing by cadets, the Navy Department last week an- 
nounced its determination to stamp out the evil by the 
most vigorous means at its command. The decision 
of the department was stimulated by the discovery that 
a cadet had been seriously injured by a comrade, ap- 
parently under the eyes of the cadet who was on duty, 
and only three or four days after the termination of the 
court-martial of Midshipman Minor Meriwether, Jr., 
who took part in the fist fight with Midshipman James 


- R. Branch, Jr., soon after which Branch died. The 


Navy Department, with the loyal co-operation of the 
commanding officers of the Academy, has exerted every 
effort to make hazing unpopular and to punish the par- 
ticipators in the practice as violators of discipline. 


Bad 


THE situation in Russia apparently continues to 
approach toward a state of anarchy with every passing 
day. ‘The latest indication of the impotency of the 
government is contained in a despatch from Stockholm 
conveying the information that the Letts, constituting 
a majority of the population of Livonia, have begun a 
general war against the German population of the prov- 
ince; that the peasants are burning the estates and 
murdering land-owners; and that the Germans of the 
city are expecting a repetition of St. Bartholomew’s 
night. M. Menshikoff, an eminent Russian writer, 
in a recent article says: ‘‘The revolutionaries, like the 
Freneh Convention, openly send emissaries and do not 
conceal their intentions. The government, it is true, 
has cannon; but perhaps only for the present, when they 
are not needed, and, where they are needed, none can 
guarantee that they will not be in the possession of the 
revolutionaries.” 

Pad 


As might have been expected the sultan of Turkey 
has again yielded, albeit with a bad grace, to the united 
demands of Europe for reforms in his European provinces. 
It was announced in Constantinople on December 15 
that he had acceded to the ultimatum of the allied powers 
for the control of the finances of the three provinces 
of Macedonia by foreigners. The unwilling assent was 
obtained under the pressure of a naval demonstration. 
Under the new system the finances of Macedonia will 
be entirely under the management of the representa- 
tives of the powers, and thus a check will be placed upon 
the wholesale rapacity of the Moslem tax-gatherers and 
administrators. It is unlikely, however, that this con- 
cession, material as it is, will eliminate finally the Mace- 
donian question as a European problem. There is a 
strong feeling among the Christian population of South- 
eastern Europe—and this conviction is shared by foreign 
observers of Turkish affairs—that the Macedonian ques- 
tion will be settled only when the Turk is driven out of 
Europe. 

al 

A SERIOUS situation is looming up in China, where the 
boycott on American goods and the opposition to all 
foreign influences are culminating in a series of riots 
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which recall strongly the Boxer uprising that provoked 
an international campaign against China. The latest 
demonstration of violence against Europeans in China 
occurred in Shanghai on December 18, when the German 
consul was stoned by the rioters and the American 
vice-consul was injured. Before the riot could be 
quelled it was necessary to land marines from the foreign 
warships and to call out volunteers to the defence of the 
Europeans. It is admitted by officials at Washington 
that the temper of the Chinese presents serious possi- 
bilities in the near future. These possibilities are all 
the more significant in view of the remarkable disclosures 
of a rapidly growing military efficiency among the 
Chinese troops. 


Brevities, 


To think straight, feel straight, and act straight com- 
prises the whole duty of man. 


Railroad passes are passing and will soon be as anti- 
quated as any other form of graft. 


Isn’t it about time for some of our orthodox exchanges 
to bring out again something that Dr. George E. Ellis said 
about Unitarians fifty years ago? 


Whenever any one of us gets anything, whether it be 
a coat, a handkerchief, or a ride for less than it actually 
cost, some one else loses what we gain. 


A nation or a class is quite as likely to become hysteri- 
cal or insane as an individual. The delirium of the mob 
is catching. Russia seems to be upon the verge of an 
outbreak. 


ce 


When we read about Christians who ‘‘guard”’ the per- 
son of the ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ,’’ we confess to a total in- 
ability to understand the meaning of the words or the 
sentiment expressed. ‘‘Underneath are the everlasting 
arms’’ is a phrase that we can understand, because our 
sufficiency is of God, but why or how we should guard 
a person described as deity we cannot comprehend. 


In France the State and the Church has dissolved 
partnership, not indeed by mutual consent, but by the 
decree of the stronger party. Henceforth the Catholic 
Church in France must shift for itself on the same terms 
as the Protestant Church. In the end the change will 
be better for all the churches, especially for the liberal 
congregations that have been overshadowed by the Es- 
tablishment in France as they still are in England. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It is highly gratifying to the friends of Mr. Douthit 
and his work at Lithia to see that so many have promptly 
and generously responded to the recent call in his be- 
half. The hope grows brighter that the good work he 
has carried on so long and so heroically may be con- 
tinued and made permanent under the new arrangements 
that are waiting to accept responsibility for its financial 
management. 

But it may be well to suggest to such other friends 
as have delayed their contributions that the season 
is getting late already for preparing the programme for 
next summer, and that the stock company already 
formed has conditioned its actiog upon the raising of 
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a sum sufficient to pay past debts. That sum was stated 
in the circular sent out to be $6,000, in return for which 
Mr. Douthit offers to make over to the American Uni- 
tarian Association property certainly worth more than 
this amount. In view of this state of things, they give 
twice—and perhaps many times—who give quickly. 
Any failure now to keep the Lithia Assembly going on 
regularly and strongly would be not only the loss of a 
splendid opportunity almost assured, but also a serious 
and pitiable mistake. HENRY H. BARBER. 


Is Crime Increasing? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The sermon of Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham in the 
Christian Register of November 30 is a splendid appeal 
for civic righteousness. I rejoice to see a watchman 
on the walls of Zion sounding this note of warning, 
even though he be a circumscribed Unitarian. When 
the sermon is reprinted in pamphlet form,—as it ought 
to be for wide circulation,—I hope that one statement 
based upon wholly unreliable data will be omitted. I 
mean the following — 

“In short, the thing that has been revealed is a new 
and dangerous addition to our criminal or lawless class. 
For years it has been known that we have more criminals 
in America in proportion to our population than any other 
of the greater nations of the world. According to a 
recent census it was shown that crime among us in the 
space of thirty years had increased four times as fast 
as the general population.” 

Let me say with great positiveness that there are no 
national statistics in existence on the subject of crime 
which are worth a rush. There is not the slightest 
foundation either in figures or fact for the statement. 
Our census figures on this subject are absolutely ridic- 
ulous, so ridiculous that the Census Bureau has wisely 
decided not to publish those compiled in rgoo. 

The best review of the subject is a paper by Eugene 
Smith, the well-known penologist of New York, read 
before the National Prison Association in 1904 and pub- 
lished in its proceedings. Mr. Smith’s conclusion is 
that crime is not increasing. 

With reference to two States, we have comparatively 
reliable statistics, and, as was shown recently by Col. 
Scott, superintendent of the Elmira reformatory, in a 
recent address before the New York Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections, all the indications in the States 
of New York and Massachusetts are that crime is de- 
creasing, and this in spite of the enormous increase in 
population in thé Empire State, so largely recruited by 
immigration. 

It is indeed humiliating that, while we can tell how 
many pounds of iron are made or how many bushels 
of wheat are raised in the United States, and to what 
part of the world they are sent, we cannot tell how many 
thefts or how many murders are committed, because 
Congress has not yet thought it worth while to institute 
such inquiries on a permanent and reliable basis. The 
director of the Census Bureau, Mr. North, is fully alive 
to the importance of securing such data, and, as chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the National Prison 
Association for this purpose, I hope that eventually 
we shall, by Congressional action, be in as good a con- 
dition to note the movement of crime in the United 
States as are the penologists of Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium for’their?respective countries. Meanwhile 
I would warn all clergymen and editors not to go guess- 
ing in this field, and not to repeat the statement I have 
quoted. S. J. BARRows. 
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The Pilgrims. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


For ages and ages before us have men and the children of men 

Grown up and said grace before meat and gone back to their Maker 
again; 

And some, tt is plain, were a failure, and some had no business at all, 

And every man’s hand was against these, to help them along to the wall; 

They argued the sins of the parents, but ’twasn’t the slightest of use, 

Though they tried the heredity plea and the environmental excuse, 

For, take zt or leave it, a man shall be taken (or left) at his worth, 

And only the Fit shall inhabit, the Fit shall inherit the earth. 


We salute you, folk great-hearted. You were long in getting started, 
but you took the sea uncharted and you came; 

No better than the best of us, as human as the rest of us, the East 
of us and West of us, one day to be the same. 

‘We don’t want all our Giants knocked to smithereens by Science,” 
—in the history’s defiance thus we say; 
Yet, when Plain Men do their duty, this is not without its beauty: 
nay, no demigods’ offshoot, we who assemble here to-day. 
They were Men of blood and muscle, every fibre and corpuscle to 
the sternest kind of tussle born and bred; 

So, if it be their sinew that beget you and begin you, you must shew 
the stuff that’s in you till you’re dead! 

And, Heaven knows, we’re needing men of just their birth and 
‘breeding to be Light and to be Leading ’mongst us here,— 

Not the social Oversetters, and their aiders and abettors, namely 
those unmanly fretters who think God’s world’s out of gear, 

But the biggest kind of fellows, who can see that God’s crop mel- 
lows, spite of dry rot and the yellows, year to year. 

I don’t read that they were lucky,but I read that they were plucky, 
and that when a man got stuck he grinned and bore, - 

Where to-day (here is a lesson we should con lest we vergessen) it 
might mean a Smith-and-Wesson and a muss upon the floor; 

And they didn’t knuckle under when their homes all went to thunder 
and the Indians came to plunder all they had 

But, amid the devastation and disease and slow starvation, they 
were still God’s chosen nation and were glad, 

And, harnessed in His traces, they stood quiet in their places, or they 
walked with shining faces as He bade. 


From London. 


Though November has numbered but twenty-one days, 
winter with its many problems is already upon us. Our 
usual fogs cannot flourish in this cold. If they are upon 
us at night, they are a hoar-frost in the morning. Very 
beautiful are they in their death, white and _ glistering 
on turf and tree and garden twig. Chill is the air, and 
shivering our myriad poor. 

Perhaps the foremost of all our problems is just this 
of ‘“The Unemployed.”’ We regard it from very dif- 
ferent standpoints; but, before all eyes, there it is, star- 
ing us in the face, touching or hardening our hearts, ask- 
ing what we propose to do with it. Some of us say: “It 
has always been with us. It is no more grave to-day 
than in other years, though more clamorous, and mak- 
ing itself more of a public nuisance.’’? Others declare 
that ‘‘nothing like it has been known in the metropolis 
before. It is cruel for us to seek to ignore it. Nay, 
more: it is dangerous! There is a point, not far distant, 
beyond which the endurance of these wretched ones 
cannot go. If not for our pity’s sake, then for our 
self-preservation, we must find some remedy.” But, 
whatever our philosophy, our indisposition, or our sym- 
pathy, here is enough on these London streets—and 
indeed on the streets of every considerable town of Eng- 
land—to remind one of Ruskin’s finding that the ‘‘unwise 
nation lets its poor rot and rave on the streets.’”’ We 
have long seen the rotting process: now we distinctly 
hear the raving. 

Yesterday afternoon some ten thousand of our un- 
employed came marching, with music and uplifted 
banners, into Hyde Park; and your correspondent 
will never forget either the things seen or the things 
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heard during nearly three hours in that chill air. For 
half that time, before the arrival of the organized and 
marshalled out-of-work men, he stood in different groups 
of the same sort and condition of his fellows, with ears 
open to their casual but self-revealing remarks. A 
small, undergrown man, tolerably clad, with gray hair 
and grisly beard, said, ‘‘What will this all amount to?” 
His reply came from a rougher-looking man: ‘‘In this 
country, if you are to get anything, you must agitate. 
But, if you do agitate, you won’t get much. They call 
this a Christian nation!’’ It is impossible to reproduce 
the cynical tone of contempt he threw into that word 
“Christian.”’ To him it stood for every sham, hy- 
pocrisy, and unrighteousness. ‘‘I tell you what,” said 
another voice, ‘‘we have got to shut out all the damned 
foreigners, coming in here and robbing us of our work.”’ 
To which came: ‘‘Yes, Joe Chamberlain is right, and 
shut out their goods, too. His fiscal policy will be 
brought about, as he said, by hard facts. ‘This terrible 
suffering is one of the hard facts. We can’t endure it 
much longer.’”’ In one group I ventured to ask of the 
man next me, ‘‘How many of these unemployed would 
really care to work if work were offered them?” He 
didn’t relish the question, was inclined to regard me as 
offensive, but finally said, ‘‘Some of them.” ‘‘Ten per 
cent.?”’? Lasked. ‘‘Yes, and more. But of course many 
can’t work, never could work, never would work. Do 
the rich like to work? How many of them can even 
. wait upon themselves? The poor man and the rich 
man, sir, don’t care to work if they can get on without 
it. You don’t ask how many of your swells are willing 
to take on a job. It won’t do for the idle class to find 
fault with others for taking to an idle life.” 

These men around me, hundreds and thousands of 
them, coming full of sympathy for and full of the same 
general social sentiment as that in the ten thousand 
whose advent they awaited, were enough to evoke com- 
passion, even an infinite pity. ‘‘Where is your God?” 
asks Martineau’s hymn. “Is he within thy heart?” 
asks Lynch. But, as I was plunging sadly down toward 
the conclusion that he is but poorly incarnated in our 
common heart and life, the notes of a band, the rush 
of a rough-and-tumble crowd, and the procession, headed 
by mounted police, began to pass. I stood where I 
could look these men full in the face, as they came on 
and on, four, and sometimes six, abreast. Perhaps 
one face in a hundred was that of a man whom you would 
have liked to take aside, whose expression of countenance 
and general bearing at once interested and touched your 
heart. With him something worth while might be 
done,—not one like all the rest. But nearly all the 
rest, of various ages, were a dreadful residuum of degen- 
erates. Could one have emptied all the convict prisons 
of the realm and brought forth the criminals for exhi- 
bition, harder visages or a more hopeless sight could 
not have been presented. Yet—and this seemed the most 
hopeless aspect of the demonstration—these men did 
not in the least seem to be taking themselves or their 
common plight seriously. Often they played the buf- 
foon,—danced, grimaced, boo-hooed, considered them- 
selves the heroic actors of the day, and seemed to feel 
the awful tragedy of the situation far less than some 
of the spectators on either side their way. Perhaps, 
however, this buffoonery was outlet for their extreme 
discouragement and depression. But it had not that 
appearance. Nor did the mottoes on their banners 
indicate anything of that sort. The first I read was, 


“Curse your charity: we want honest work.’ Then 
came, ‘‘There is a limit to human endurance.” ‘‘Mr. 
Balfour has now men to deal with, not women.’’ ‘‘Unite 


and fight.’’ On one red flag was a skull and cross-bones. 
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‘‘Refuse to starve,” ‘‘Curse their charity,’ ‘‘Demand 
work,” was the advice placarded upon the platform 
by those who manipulated this waste material of our 
social muddle. The spirit is not more admirable than 
the situation. Worse yet the speaking from the plat- 
form. The demagogue appeared, and uttered himself. 
He always has an axe of his own to grind, a never-dying 
personal ambition to save. In such times he ever 
appears, and assumes the role of people’s friend, adviser, 
and mouthpiece. 

Just as the speaking began, the whole scene in Hyde 
Park became wonderfully picturesque and impressive. 
Directly overhead these tens of thousands—tens of 
thousands out of our over a hundred thousand of like 
condition—the sky was of a cold silvery gray or like 
brightly polished steel. The platform seemed the centre 
of a vast vault of vapor, which shaded down from the 
silvery gray of the sky directly over us to the dull purple 
encircling on every hand. In the purple half-gloom 
the leafless trees stood forth weirdly, silent and solemn 
witnesses of the sad spectacle of man at his worst. In 
the west the sun, turned to blood, was slowly lower- 
ing into utter gloom. There seemed a strange fit- 
ness in this scenic effect, all around the sea of such 
heads as are counted, but do not weigh. A tall man, 
loud voiced, arose, and the advisory speaking began. 
The workless thousands were exhorted to re-echo the 
placard before their eyes and curse the charity of the 
rich. Let it be distinctly understood that ‘‘no £2,000 
from the royal purse, and no £2,000,000 from similar 
sources, will satisfy your demands.’’ ‘This was the gist 
of the advice. Then came an ugly rush of those in the 
rear against the solid mass between them and the speak- 
er’s stand. The pressure even threatened the safety 
of the stand. ‘The police at one moment seemed having 
the worst of it. But the position was saved for further 
speaking. The men were assured that they had ‘‘put 
fear into the hearts of this callous class of the West 
End to-day.” The Hyde Park riots of other days had 
shown what workingmen, if determined, could do. 
Our press had been holding up hands of horror at what 
was going on in St. Petersburg. We may soon have 
another St. Petersburg here. Poor people have been 
too humble. The speaker would have his hearers 
parade the West End streets every day. They could 
find out the men who were robbing them in Park Lane 
and Berkeley Square, and, if they had feeling against that 
class, as he had, those men would not be there forty- 
eight hours. The question is, ‘‘Shall we sack a city, 
or see our children starve?” If Parliament is not called 
before Christmas, it will have to be called because riots 
have taken place. ‘‘Frighten these Park Lane people, 
and they will dole out a little charity. Damn and curse 
their charity!” 

A roar of cheers came as the loud Amen to such ethical 
teaching. The darkness had deepened, and the taught 
were ‘‘far from home,’’—perchance from all hope of a 
home. Off they soon moved, persuaded perhaps that 
mortal terror had fallen upon all the dreadful West 
End dwellers,—thieves and robbers ‘and hypocritical 
foes of their virtuous thousands who were simply clam- 
orous for honest work. Off into the fog, still hilarious, 
in ordered phalanxes, police-attended, these workless, 
and, for the most part,”worthless, workingmen went, 
a sorry sight! 

I had learned what indeed I knew before,—how this 
problem of the unemployed presents itself to the self- 
constituted advisers of those who have not wholly, 
perhaps not chiefly, by their own fault ‘‘gone under.” 
Also, how willing the roughest and worst of these ‘‘our 
brethren” are to believe others in conspiracy against 
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them,—to believe, as well, that they might ‘‘sack a city,” 
seize what the frightened ‘“‘Park Lane people” possess, 
and yet be laborers worthy of universal plaudits, re- 
generators of our twentieth-century civilization. For- 
tunately, they will not act upon their belief. They are 
not of heroic blood,—not of such stuff as martyrs arise 
from. ‘Fhey are semi-brutalized, thriftless, incompe- 
tent, stolid, void of common sense. Great is the pity 
and greater the difficulty of solving the problem they 
present. But London is doing its best to solve it in an 
orderly and the noblest possible way. The whole 
question of this blot on our life is now being tackled by 
the most earnest, true, humane, and enlightened men 
we have,—men, both old and young, who bring to it 
Christian sentiment, human determination to do all 
that may be done, and also the knowledge of what not 
to do. We shall emerge somehow, sometime, and by 
a more excellent way. No great deeds of violence are 
about to be perpetrated. No gutters will run with 
blood. We shall be delivered from all our distresses. 
Soa 


Christmas Brotherhood. 


At Christmas tide the dim words flame, *+ 

At Christmas tide the pale truth glows, 

That Brotherhood fulfills its name, 

Nor ‘‘Rich”’ nor “Poor” the round world knows. 
We all are poor; we all have need 

Of sympathy, by which men live. 

Rich in our power to love, we feed 

Our friends; ourselyes—earth’s truest gift—we give. 


—Bradley Gilman. 


A Visit to the Unitarians of Hungary. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


He 


September 10, Sunday.—We woke to another intensely 
hot day, the chief feature of which was to be in attendance 
at the Unitarian church of Polgardy. After breakfast 
it was soon time to walk along the dusty street and 
across a field tothe humble church. It is the rear section 
of a house used as a store, and has no spire or rather 
external churchly appearance. The people were gath- 
ered outside the door waiting for us, and we shook hands 
with each one. Hand-shaking is essential and frequent 
in Hungary. In the house you shake hands morning and 
night, and all around after every meal. 

Many of the men were clad in shiny top-boots reach- 
ing to the knees, and some in white flowing trousers so 
loose that they looked exactly like white petticoats. The 
majority of the women wore short, full black skirts, a 
long black waist, and a black kerchief tied over the head. 
The women entered the church first and sat together on 
the left side. Then the men went in and took seats by 
themselves on the right, while the young boys took the 
cramped little gallery, a row of some fifteen of them 
peeking down from above. Then the pastor (Rev. 
Michael Kok6ssy), Mr. J6zan, and the American visitors 
entered. Mrs. St. John was seated in the front row of 
the women. Mr. J6zan and I were in the minister’s pew, 
which was in front of the pulpit on the right side, and 
facing the people, while the pastor went to the cabinet 
organ to play for the day while Mr. J 6zan preached for him. 
Alongside of the minister’s pew, and also facing the con- 
gregation, was a pew in which sat the ‘‘curator,’’ or presi- 
dent of the society, while on both sides of the pulpit 
facing it were pews occupied by some fifteen men, the 
various other officers of the church. 
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After the organ had played a few strains, the people 
broke out in singing a psalm in a very slow, weird manner. 
It was almost a wail, rather shrill, though the men’s 
voices predominated, and slow, slow,—I cannot describe 
how slow the time, and how long each note was dwelt 
upon. 

Then Mr. J6zan ascended the high pulpit, and offered 
a prayer ending with the Lord’s Prayer (all in the Hun- 
garian, of course). Next the people sang again. Next 
Mr. J6zan read his text and preached a sermon to the 
congregation of 150. He closed the sermon by using the 
Lord’s Prayer again. State law requires that this prayer 
be used twice in every religious service in Hungary. They 
do not read the Scriptures at the church service save 
in giving the text or in quotation. 

Next Mr. Jézan made a little speech introducing me 
to the congregation, and I spoke briefly to them, not try- 
ing to use the Hungarian tongue. Mr. Jézan then arose 
and repeated in Hungarian what I had said, and at the 
end turned to me, and with much emotion in his voice 
charged me to convey to the Unitarians of far-away 
America the heartfelt love of the minister and corigrega- 
tion. 

Then the people sang again, and presently, while the 
singing went on, the women rose, and, pew by pew, filed 
out of the church, while the men remained seated and 
singing. Then the men also filed out, while those that 
were left sang until the singing died out for lack of any- 
body to keep it up. Then we ministers went out also. 
Outside there was more hand-shaking, and then we were 
informed that etiquette required that we make immedi- 
ate calls upon the chemist and notary, because, though 
Catholics, they had both been at our service (the former, 
however, in the person of his wife). We accordingly 
went around the corner to the drug store (druggists are 
called chemists there), and met the chemist and his pretty 
young city wife. Then we crossed the street, and called 
on the notary (or village magistrate), his wife ‘and two 
daughters. He showed us the public buildings before 
taking us to his parlor. Again we conversed by looking 
pleasant, while Mr. Jézan talked; but, on the whole, we 
seemed to be making quite a sensation in the dusty little 
town. ‘The notary went home with us to dinner, where, 
as at the previous meals, only men, beside Mrs. St. John, 
sat. The women were busy waiting upon us. 

Soon after dinner we were driven out to Mr. Csaszar’s 
vineyard, which is a very large and attractive one, 
grapes, grapes, grapes, on every side. Soon we returned 
to the house, took a last look at its curious farm build- 
ings with their thatched roofs, and said good-bye to our 
hospitable friends. We were driven to the train, which 
brought us back to Budapest at about 8 P.M. 

Many of the country houses have a rather steep roof 
thatched a foot thick with dried reeds from the marshes. 
Such a roof (if it does not catch fire) will last a genera- 
tion. 

September 11, Monday.—We took the 7.25 A.M. train 
eastward (Mr. Jézan buying our tickets and seeing us 
off), and arrived at Kolozsv4r at 5.20 P.M. Much of the 
country was a great plain, like our Western prairies. 
We saw during the day many odd houses and odder people. 
One great party of Roumanians took our train, and seemed 
as one imagines the ancient Gauls or Cossacks might have 
looked. Many of them on that hot day wore heavy 
white fur coats as big as sleigh robes, and some of the 
men were dressed in such a manner that one could hardly 
be sure they were not women. Many water buffaloes 
were visible from this day on. ‘They are commonly used 
as oxen, and also for their milk, which some of the people 
prefer to cow’s milk. The only difficulty in using them 
as oxen is their love for water. If they come to any, they 
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make a break for it, regardless of wagon and blows, We 
had expected to find a dining-car on the train, but there 
was none. About one the train stopped where there 
was a restaurant, but we didn’t dare to get off, as we could 
not learn how long the stop would be. I tried to buy 
something to take on to the train, but nobody grasped 
my idea until in despair I picked up a few rolls, and started 
to go with them. Upon that a waiter permitted me to 
pay for them, and they constituted our dinner for the 
day. 

So, when we reached Kolozsvér, we were both tired 
and hungry and dirty. ‘To our entire surprise we were 
confronted on the platform by a formal delegation of 
leading Unitarians, who had come to welcome us to 
Kolozsvar. ‘There were Rev. Dennis Peterfi, minister of 
the Kolozsvar church; Prof. Solomon Csif6 of the college, 
and also assistant. minister in the church; Prof. Keter- 
man Gal, principal of the college; Prof. Maiton Ischen; 
Rev. Michael Veigh, secretary to the bishop; Prof. Koln- 
man Kovacs; Mr. Gyorgy Nagy, a town official, and others. 

Mr. Peterfi, after he had shaken hands with us, pro- 
ceeded to make a formal address of welcome in English. 
I afterward asked him to write his words out for me, 
and he did so, as follows; but he has given only a part of 
what he said: ‘‘Sir, I have as pastor of the Unitarian 
congregation the pleasure to welcome you in the name 
of the Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church, and 
in the name of the Unitarian congregation of Kolozsvar. 
You come from a glorious land, from a State which is 
comparatively younger than European states, but which 
proved, with her grand institutions and with her great 
men, as one of the most powerful among all leading 
nations of the world. We welcome you most heartily 
as a worthy son of the American great nation and as a 
leading man of American Unitarianism, of that Uni- 
tarianism, of that religious body, which is a glory, in 
liberty and in culture a real glory for our America. Be 
welcome, you and your dear wife.”’ 

I grasped his hand heartily without attempting a 
formal reply; and, as I did so, the delegation shouted 
“‘Blyén! Elyén!’ which means ‘‘live long,’”’ and is the 
ordinary expression with which to approve a speech or 
act in public. 

Then we were introduced all round, and shook hands 
with each and all. Mr. Peterfi then entered a cab with 
us, and took us to Hotel New York. The others came 
in other cabs. Wewere ushered into a large apartment, 
which had been engaged for us by the Consistory of 
Hungary. Then the courteous committee withdrew, 
assuring us that one of their number would call a ‘little 
later to help us in any way needed. In fact, we practi- 
cally had some one at hand all the rest of the week. We 
couldn’t have ordered a meal without his help, for nobody 
in the hotel spoke English. 

September 12, Tuesday.—After breakfast Prof. Csifé 
called for us, and took us for a little stroll among the shops 
while we waited for Prof. Boros, who was to take us to 
call upon the bishop. At eleven Prof. Boros appeared, 
and soon we were in the parlor of good Bishop Ferencz 
Joseph. (The family name always comes first, in Hun- 
garian.) He gave usa hearty and eager welcome. He is 
a gentle, venerable man, much beloved by his people. 
He speaks a little English, but chiefly depended upon 
Prof. Boros as interpreter. He said our coming would 
do a world of good for the cause in Hungary. Presently 
they took us across the street to inspect the large build- 
ing of the Unitarian college. We went all over it from 
the library and lecture-rooms to the dining hall and kitchen. 
We saw a hundred boys or so eating their dinner, with 
very simple but clean accommodations. 

Prof, Boros went back to the hotel to dine with us,—a 
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double convenience. We needed him to order the dinner, 
and he wanted company, as his house was empty of its 
family, they being still absent on vacation. After dinner 
we rested till about five o’clock. Then Prof. Boros called 
for us again, took us to his home, and then led us up a 
hillside on the edge of the town to his vineyard. This 
proved to be quite an extensive and well-kept garden of 
vines, fruit-trees, and flowers. We sat there awhile in 
the moonlight, eating grapes and pears, and then walked 
to a popular café not far away. Presently we were 
joined by Bishop Ferencz, and the four of us had a very 
pleasant meal together. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Christmas Hymn. 


BY A, EMERSON PALMER, 


Once more we hear the Christmas bells 
To all mankind proclaiming peace. 
Their joyous music sinks and swells; 
To every listening ear it tells 
Of that glad time when strife shall cease. 


The Christmas spirit, may it be 

In all men’s hearts made manifest ; 
Spirit of truth and charity, 
Of gentleness and purity,— 

In every home a welcome guest! 


Again we greet the Christmas Day! 
Indifferent to creed and sign, 

For all our fellow-men we pray 

That they, with us, may share alway 
The human love that is divine, 


The Love Divine, embracing all, 
In this may all men freely share,— 
The Love that knows nor great nor small! 
May Righteousness all hearts enthrall, 
And Peace and Love reign everywhere! 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Ministry and the Marriage of the Divorced. 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


I am asked for a brief paper on this topic. A full 
discussion in the allotted space is of course impossible. 

The law of Massachusetts and of one or two other 
States at least require that the marriage license shall 
state the fact regarding previous conjugal condition in 
respect to divorce as well as the fact of the parties being 
widowed or single. To ascertain the facts the town or city 
registrar may put the applicant under oath. ‘The regis- 
trar of Boston always has the parties fill out the blank 
themselves and make oath to its correctness. Thus the 
making of a false statement renders one liable to punish- 
ment tor perjury. It is believed by those who should 
know that false statements there are rare. In Newton 
the registrar does not rest content until the certificate of 
the court is produced to show when the divorce took 
place as well as the fact. These two instances are prob- 
ably typical of the practice in Massachusetts. In this 
State all divorces are at first nist—that is, conditional, 
—for six months. This restriction accomplishes two 
things. It leaves the case open for any new evidence 
that may be discovered in that time, and it also acts as a 
partial deterrent froma hasty remarriage. The marriage 
license states the mere fact of divorce without any men- 
tion of the cause for which it was granted. It only says 
to the minister that these two persons it names are legally 
qualified for marriage, and you have the permission of 
the law to celebrate the marriage if you see fit to do so, 
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But the minister has not only a civil function, but an 
ecclesiastical duty, to perform. He must be faithful to 
the obligations of both his civil and religious functions. 
In early colonial times the minister was not allowed to 
perform the marriage ceremony, for this was then a 
purely civil affair. Later he was permitted to celebrate 
marriages, but simply as a civil officer. Now he acts in 
both the capacities of minister and civil officer, and prob- 
ably more than go per cent. of all the marriages in this 
State are celebrated by ministers. Most people feel that 
it is extremely important that the sanctions of religion as 
well as the safeguards of the civil authority be thrown 
around an institution that, while it is fundamentally a 
natural relation, is of supreme importance to society in 
every respect. But the permission of the State controls 
the action of the minister in only certain civil aspects. 
He is left entirely free to refuse to celebrate any or all 
mattiages as his conscience may dictate his duty. 

It is clearly then the duty of a minister to go behind 
the marriage license if the case seems to him to require 
it, and ascertain the propriety or impropriety of the 
matriage from a religious point of view. He must, in 
such ways as his good sense and experience suggest, 
find out the facts pertinent to the case. He may for his 
own information and protection require the parties to 
bring to him the certificate of the court in case of divorce. 
He may—as many wise ministers do—refuse to marry 
strangers until they bring some one, who knows them 
and who is known to the minister, who can vouch for 
the parties. In short, the minister, after receiving the 
matriage certificate, must decide the whole matter from 
his ecclesiastical point of view. 

Now what do his ecclesiastical relations do toward 
defining his duty as a minister? The answer to this 
question varies with his polity. If he belongs to a highly 
organized church like one that is governed Episcopally 
or by the Presbyterian system, he has little discretion in 
the matter. He must find out what the rules of his 
church require and obey them. But, if his polity is 
Congregational or independent, then he is himself largely 
responsible for his conduct in respect of marriage, giving 
such heed to the opinions or advice of the conference or 
conventions of his churches as his relations to them re- 
quire. ‘These exercise not a legal or mandatory influence 
over him, but only a moral and advisory one. He is 
thrown back on his own interpretations of the Bible 
and any other authorities that he may respect. 

But what does the Bible say to him? Of course this 
depends largely on his view of the Bible. Into this 
subject it is not necessary for me to go, even if it were 
wise to do so. But take the words of Jesus. I incline 
to think that the tendency of modern scholarship is 
toward the conclusion that he taught the indissolubility 
of marriage for any cause except the death of one of the 
parties. Yet this by no means settles the matter. But 
let us suppose that we have his teaching, whether it be 
that there is no cause for the dissolution of marriage 
except death, or whether there are more than one cause. 
This does not affect the principle for those who accept 
his authority. And let it be understood that I am not 
unmindful of those who accept his teachings in a less 
complete way than so-called orthodox people do. Only 
let me here throw in the remark that he was careful, 
especially in Mark x. 3-9, to rest his position entirely on 
natural law, going back of Moses, back of traditional 
regulation, and claiming nothing of himself except as he 
pointed to nature. This point has been too generally 
entirely overlooked, and so we have failed to see how 
deeply he laid the foundations and how wisely he built 
on bed-rock. 

But supposing, I say, that we have the teaching of 
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Jesus, what ate wé to do with it? ‘Three positions are 
possible. We may insist on it in the legislation of the 
State, in the discipline of the Church, and in the teaching 
of the Church. The Roman Catholic and the High 
Churchman in all bodies,—and the High Churchman is 
to be found everywhere almost,—would insist on all 
three, and hold the State, the discipline of the Church, 
and the instruction of the pulpit to the standard dis- 
covered in Scripture. A second position says the State 
is organized, not to present and maintain an ideal moral 
position, but for the purposes of public order. If, there- 
fore, the condition of society seems to require it, the 
State may properly grant divorce for several causes. 
But not so, it would hold, with the Church. The Church 
should maintain, both in its teaching and in its discipline, 
the standard set in its sacred Scriptures. This was the 
position of Dr. Woolsey and is the position of most 
Protestants to-day. But a third position is possible. 
It is that Jesus never legislated for either State or Church, 
that he only stated great principles and left his followers 
to work out these principles in practical forms by his- 
toric processes. This view holds that he left divorce 
just where he left intemperance, slavery, theft, lying, and 
other vices. It maintains that the Church and the 
Christian ministry should ever set forth the indissolu- 
bility of marriage or any other theory which he may have 
given of it as the ideal of human society in every sphere, 
but that he did not mean to insist that the Church should 
of necessity exclude from it all divorced persons or that 
the Christian ministry should refuse to celebrate the 
marriage of all such. The number of those who take 
this third position seems to be increasing, and I confess 
that it seems to be a strong one in spite of all its inci- 
dental dangers. 

Still another thing needs to be pointed out. And 
this is that the conditions of society regarding a certain 
evil may be such that many will say that the Church 
should be clear of all appearance of complicity with it. 
This principle led many to refuse church membership to 
the slaveholder and the user of alcoholic drinks. It may 
lead some ministers to say that under no circumstances 
will they officiate at the marriage of any divorced persons. 
It may lead to co-operation in movements for united 
action which may go farther than one cares to go himself. 
It seems to me that the way taken two or three years 
ago by the ministers of all faiths in Rhode Island was 
a wise and charitable one. It offered several courses 
to each minister regarding the remarriage of the divorced, 
and each was urged to take as conservative a position as 
the rules of his church or his own judgment permitted. 
There are many difficulties besetting any position, but 
we can be sincere, honest, and careful to do the best 
thing we can discover to be our individual duty on a most 
intricate and difficult question. 

AUBURNDALE, MAss. 


A Christian Nation. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


It is contended that on any close definition the Ameri- 
can people is not a Christian people; that, while gen- 
erally believing that Christianity is the best religion, 
and while most of our churches hold that it is the only 
revealed religion, we have, as a people, not incorporated 
it into our institutions. It is not distinctly at the bot- 
tom of our educational system or our political and civil 
systems or at the bottom of commerce and commercial 
relations. Our constitution-makers carefully avoided 
putting Christianity into the Constitution. In fact we 
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have no definition of Christianity that is common to all 
our people. Clearly the creeds of our sects are not 
common property, and we have no national church. As 
a people we have never acted upon Christianity, although 
the Puritans and Pilgrims were very distinctively re- 
ligious in their lives and social affairs. It is evident 
enough that the drift has been, not toward, but away 
from any distinctive acceptance of a national faith. 

Our purpose is not to discuss the wisdom of the course 
already followed by our people, nor even to trace out 
all the consequences, in the way of secularizing public 
sentiment. But can you make America Christian from 
our present standpoint? This certainly cannot be ac- 
complished by the ‘‘God in the Constitution’ plan. 
Any such movement accomplished would end its in- 
fluence in the accomplishment. It might serve as a 
pulpit theme, but would have an exceedingly limited 
influence upon politics and commerce. We can see 
no way whereby we can create a distinctively Christian 
nation but by a simplification of the definition of Chris- 
tianity, and its reduction to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which might be accepted by all the people. It 
would require the abrogation of sects and the reduction 
of creeds to a substantial vital formula, short, terse, 
clear, logical, and easily comprehended by the moral 
conviction. This must become the core of education, 
the underpinning of the family, and the shibboleth of 
social life. Even if accepted by all the churches, it 
still would not become a controlling force until it had 
been worked through the school and family life. At 
this point Japan has the advantage of us. She has a 
definite set of religious principles. These have so long 
remained unchanged that the intellectual life of the 
people moves along with them without challenge. With 
us religion is a debate, theology is a dispute: with them 
religion and theology are one and undebatable. The 
nation exists as a religious nation. It reveres the an- 
cestors and a supreme spirit, who is the supreme elder 
or ancestor. Japan has certain convictions of duty as a 
people. On these she definitely and always acts. You 
can rely upon every Japanese obeying the precepts of 
a national faith. The simplicity of this faith places it 
within the grasp of the humblest mind. It would be 
impossible to conceive of a Westminster catechism or a 
Saybrook platform in the Island Empire. A dozen re- 
ligions may thrive and hold their millions of devotees: 
there still remains the Japanese religion of daily life 
and daily thought, sure to be put into practice at all 
times. 

This is true also of other peoples and nations, notably 
the Chinese. The consequences we have seen both in 
war and in peace, while fighting and while trading. We 
certainly differ in this respect. A recent writer in one 
of the London papers has opened again the discussion 
whether politics and religion can be separated. Un- 
fortunately we have only to answer, They are separated. 
In Collier’s Weekly the discussion has been taken up by 
a writer who insists that there is no such thing as Chris- 
tian citizenship, and it is this writer who has brought 
us around to our question. He believes that Chris- 
tian citizenship could be easily created. He tells us 
that, if Christians would vote at the polls as Christ, they 
could carry every election in the United States. ‘‘Yet 
every Christian congregation in the country elects foul 
men to public office, while quite aware that this is an 
open and deliberate insult to God, who cannot approve 
the placing of the liberties and the well-being of his 
children in the hands of infamous men.” ‘The churches 
could prevent this, without organizing a league, without 
framing a platform, without making any speeches or 
passing any resolutions. ‘‘They could accomplish it 
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by each individual resolving to vote for God at the polls; 
that is to say, vote for the candidate whom God would 
approve.” He continues that, if the Christians of 
America could be persuaded to vote for God and a clean 
ticket, it would bring about a moral revolution that 
would save the country,—a country whose Christians 
have betrayed it and are destroying it. He insists 
that at our elections there is nothing important on trial 
except our Christianity. This was on trial in Phila- 
delphia and failed, in New York and failed; and it has 
failed almost everywhere. We believe that the trouble 
cannot be handled so off-hand as this writer contends. 
What we need is a reduction of our religious principles 
to a popular and fundamental basis of national char- 
acter,—something that will take hold upon living, think- 
ing, educating, and finally upon our co-operative self- 
government,—our voting. Will we ever get this re- 
duction of Christianity so that the American people may 
become a Christian people? 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


In connection with Mr. Powell’s article, it may be well 
to quote from the recent book on ‘‘American Diplomacy” 
by Prof. John Bassett Moore, a writer of the first au- 
thority. He says :— 


The policy of non-intervention embraced matters 
of religion as well as of politics. By. the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, Congress 
was expressly forbidden to make any law ‘‘respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” This inhibition against governmental 
interference with religious opinions and practices was 
in its spirit extended to the intercourse of the United 
States with foreign nations. In Article IX. of the treaty 
between the United States and Tripoli, which was con- 
cluded on Nov. 4, 1796, during the administration of 
Washington, we find this significant declaration: ‘‘As 
the Government of the United States of America is not 
in any sense founded on the Christian Religion; as it 
has in itself no character of enmity against the laws, 
religion, or tranquillity of Mussulmans, . . . it is declared 
by the parties, that no pretext arising from religious 
opinions shall ever produce an interruption of the har- 
mony existing between the two countries.’ With the 
omission of the introductory phrase, a similar declara- 
tion was inserted in the treaty with Tripoli of 1805 and 
in the treaties with Algiers of 1815 and 1816. A stipu- 
lation less broad in its tolerance appears in Article 
XXIX. of the treaty between the United States and 
China, signed at Tientsin, June 18, 1858. ‘This article, 
after reciting that the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion are ‘‘recognized as teaching men to do good, and 
to do to others as they would have others do to them,”’ 
provides that ‘‘any person, whether citizen of the United 
States or Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets, peaceably teaches and practises the principles of 
Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with or mo- 
lested.”” By Article LV., however, of the Burlingame 
treaty of 1868, this stipulation is mentioned as an intro- 
duction to the declaration that it is ‘‘further agreed 
that citizens of the United States in China of every re- 
ligious persuasion, and Chinese subjects in the United 
States, shall enjoy entire liberty of conscience, and shall 
be exempt from all disability of persecution on account 
of their religious faith or worship in either country.” 
In harmony with this principle was the simple declara- 
tion in the treaty with Siam of 1856, and in the treaty 
with Japan of 1858, that Americans in those countries 
should ‘‘be allowed the free exercise of their religion.” 
They were to be protected, not as the adherents or the 
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propagandists of any particular faith, but as American 
citizens. As was well said by Mr. Cass, it was the object 
of the United States ‘‘not merely to protect a Catholic 
in a Protestant country, a Protestant in a Catholic 
country, a Jew in a Christian country, but an American 
in all countries.”’ 


Che Pulpit. 


~ The Persistence of Jesus. 


BY REV. JOHN BALTZLY. 


For they are dead that sought the young child’s life. —Matr. ii, 20. 


The strangest thing in human history—one may use 
the superlative here, I think—is the survival, the per- 
sistence, of Jesus. It is nineteen hundred years since 
he was born. Think, too, in how obscure a country he 
lived his short life, and the most of it in that obscurest 
of villages, Nazareth! And bear it in mind that his 
public life did not make the noise we imagine now that 
it made. It stands out to-day in the light thrown back 
on it, things in it really not at all of a character to attract 
attention having come to assume, for us, a very great 
importance. We picture them in our church windows. 
Art in every form has made them familiar to us. To 
us they are important events, or scenes, in the history 
of the world. But really they were not viewed at the 
first as we view them now. Jesus did not build a city, 
or lead an army to take one. He did not figure in any 
action that at the time was thought to be momentous. 
And those last scenes of all. It is the painter Munkacsy 
that has pictured them most faithfully, both the trial 
and the crucifixion. We incline to make them grander 
than they were. It is safe to say that to the influential 
persons of the time—to the very few among these that 
knew anything about it—Jesus appeared to have closed 
fitly, in an ignominious death, a relatively insignificant 
life. Fourscore years afterward Tacitus could write, 
“Christus, from whom the name [Christians] has its 
origin, suffered the extreme penalty during the reign 
of Tiberius at the hands of one of our procurators, Pontius 
Pilate.’ And later still Suetonius could write, ‘‘one 
Chrestus,’’ and could suppose him still alive in the reign 
of Claudius. 

Since then sixty generations of men have lived and 
wrought and passed away,—poor players nearly all, 
great and little alike, that strutted and fretted their 
hours upon the stage and then were heard no more. 
The things they were busy about, which they poured 
all their powers into and deemed, it may be, of world- 
wide importance and of lasting significance, are for- 
gotten now along with them. 

You that have read Gibbon’s Rome—and, if you read 
it, you read it with an all-absorbing interest—tell me, 
how many of the great actors and of the great events in 
the world drama that history pictures so vividly have a 
place in your memory to-day? It is certain that they 
have not a place in the general mind. The kings of 
Assyria and of Babylon, and the long line of the Pharaohs’ 
of Egypt,—each one of them thought himself an all- 
important personage and his affairs of a significance 
well-nigh eternal. The monuments and the tablets, 
unearthed but recently, and so very interesting, show 
this. They show that Babylon, for instance, was a 
world power such as has not been seen since its day, 
except, possibly, in Rome. The rulers of the nations were 
theagents ofits kings. Their palaces and their public 
works are unmatched in the world to-day. And yet it is 
hard to believe all this, to believe that those kings were 
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real flesh-and-blood men thousands of yearsago. But they 
were. Every great capital—Nineveh, Babylon, Palmyra, 
Tyre, Memphis, Carthage, Rome—was full of the pride of 
life. The great ones warred and schemed, they marched to 
and fro, they built, they married and gave in marriage, 
as if their doings were to be recounted forever. But 


‘‘Where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came?” 


It was as ants that they labored, and as ant-hills the 
work of their hands has perished. It makes one think 
of the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians: ‘‘ Whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away.” ‘That is the way 
it is with the most of the things we pour ourselves into. 
They get ‘‘done away.” 

What a world of things that came and went the words 
of our text call up,—‘‘They are dead that sought the 
young child’s life’! And how well they suggest the 
persistence of Jesus! Amid all the change and decay 
there is one thing—I do not say one thing only, but there 
is one thing—that pre-eminently has withstood the 
forces that make for oblivion,—one man that not only 
has held in men’s hearts, and in their imaginations, the 
place he held in the hearts and imaginations of them 
that knew him first, but has been for fifteen centuries 
the supreme figure in the’ history of those parts of the 
world that have counted. And think, or try to think— 
for to cover the whole history is impossible—what 
Jesus has come through in his passage down to you and 
me. And try to imagine what he must have been so 
to have come through it all. How significant a sur- 
vival such as his has been is! How many, many things 
—movements, passions, interests, institutions, conven- 
tions, forces of various kinds, not to speak of persons— 
have sought his life! And they are dead! 

We think usually of these ‘‘they”’ as they avowedly that 
have been hostile to Jesus, as many Jews were, or to the 
Christian religion, as the Emperor Julian was. Hos- 
tility to the man, however, hardly can be said to. have 
existed beyond the lifetime of his contemporaries; and 
so by enemies of Jesus we mean, in a general way, enemies 
of the religion of Jesus. But even here we are apt to 
confuse things and to call names. We fail to distinguish 
between the religion of Jesus and the articulated system 
of doctrines, which, unfortunately, is what is meant 
generally when the word ‘‘Christianity”’ is used. It is 
common, for instance, to call Voltaire an enemy of 
Christianity. He was not that if by Christianity we 
mean the religion that is called Christian... When he 
said, ‘‘Crush the infamous thing!’’ he did not mean 
either Jesus or the religion of Jesus. The latter was not 
put before men much in Voltaire’s time and country: 
it was not this that they were asked to accept. That 
which the people of France then had to do with was a 
vast body of superstitious and inane observances which 
passed for the religion of Jesus. This was the ‘‘wretch”’ 
that Voltaire would have crushed. And well might a 
more righteous man than Voltaire have desired to see it 
crushed, for it hindered the progress of a true religious 
life. We cannot think that either Jesus or any one of 
the apostles would have exerted himself to save it. And 
for that which Voltaire did in the way of crushing it 
the world owes him gratitude. He was not philosophical: 
he destroyed as the iconoclast always destroys, regard- 
less of the good that is wrapped up with the evil. But 
in hammering at the tyrannous superstitions of his time 
he cannot be said to have attacked either the person or 
the religion of Jesus. 

Who, then, are they that can be said to have done 
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this? And who are they that can be said to be doing it? 
The answer is suggested by the familiar words of Jesus 
himself,—words used, it is true, in another relation, but 
very applicable here: ‘‘A man’s foes shall be they of his 
owt! household.” It is from the inside, not from the 
outside, that real hurt can be done to a religion; and so 
the really dangerous enemies of the Christian religion 
are to be looked for amongst its professed friends. One 
cannot say of any of these, it is true, that they, speaking 
literally, seek for the young child’s life; but one can say 
that their spirit and their acts make against it, as such 
a spirit and such acts ever have made against it. 

We have been taught to believe that the chief seekers 
after the young child’s life have been they that have 
taught heresies, but it is not so. A heretic-hunter 
answers to the description infinitely better than his 
victim, and a heresy trial does infinitely more hurt 
to the cause of religion than any preaching of heretical 
views. It is a wound in the body of Christ. It is to be 
noted, too, that a heresy trial wounds the body of Christ 
especially in the member immediately concerned. I 
used to hear it said that the Presbyterian Church in and 
around Chicago never had recovered from the wound it 
received in the prosecution of David Swing; and it is safe 
to say that the saner heads amongst the Presbyterians 
in New York City know well how to account in large 
part for the relative stationariness of their church in 
that community in recent years. And some of us are 
hoping, for the sake of our common Christianity, that the 
spirit shown by the presbytery of Nassau, when it asked 
a minister to remain in fellowship with it after he had 
said that ‘‘the whole scholastic theology and the Cal- 
vinistic system that is built upon it is untrue from the 
base upward,” that ‘‘the fall of man in Adam, upon which 
the whole scholastic theology depends, is a blunder fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences,” that ‘‘the doc- 
trine of the Trinity never had brought to him one ray 
of light”; and, when he thought how it has divided 
Christendom and how it has cut off from the general 
church fellowship many of the most beautiful souls, 
he devoutly wished it never had been formulated, 
that he could not accept either the received doctrine of 
the atonement or the received doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment, that, in short, the whole tone of the confession, 
the God of the confession, is wrong; for ‘‘there is no 
such God as the God of the Westminster confession. 
There is no such world as the world of the confession. 
There is no such eternity as the eternity of the confession. 
It all is rash, exaggerated, and bitterly untrue,’”—when 
a presbytery asks a man that thinks and speaks in this 
way to remain a member of it, well may one express 
the hope that the spirit there and then discovered may 
prove to be the coming spirit of the great Presbyterian 
Church. 

The fact is, view it any way you will, Christ’s real foes 
and his religion’s real foes have been they of his own house- 
hold: he has been wounded in the house of his friends. 
They that have misrepresented his spirit by doing in 
his name things he never would have done, they that 
have belied their faith in their lives, they have sought 
the young child’s life. In truth, what poor conveyers 
of his life the most of his followers have been! How 
much that was refractory he has had to make his way 
through to get here! Think how his life has been sought 


by them that have beclouded his teaching we their 
misconceptions and misconstructions of it. hosts 


of vicious theologies there have been! However loyal 
to the Master these system-builders may have deemed 
themselves to be, they have sought his life none the less 
truly for their not meaning to seek it. The horrible 
ideas about God, which were prevalent and dominant 
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in all Calvinistic communities a hundred or more years 
ago, these surely did not make the religion of Jesus to 
run and be glorified. It did not help to make the real 
Jesus and his religion known to men to get them to think 
that a little child had gone to a place of torment because 
its parents had neglected to have it baptized, or that one 
or two out of <ach little flock, no matter how well watched 
and tended it was, might be predestined to eternal woe. 
It did not further the religion of Jesus to teach that the 
virtues of the heathen are only splendid vices; that, 
if one were not a confessing Christian, it would be all 
the worse for one to have been a good man. It has not 
furthered this religion to make of it—or to substitute 
for it and call the thing substituted by its name—a vast 
system of sacramentalism, according to which the Master 
himself, were he to reappear amongst us, could not perform 
ministerial acts in churches professing to be his, and 
according to which one that is a true sheep of his flock, 
judged by the tests that he himself prescribed, is ruled 
out of his fold because of non-compliance with some 
ordinance. 

And yet, though they of Jesus’ own household thus 
have sought the young child’s life, somehow he has sur- 
vived,—survived to be men’s Saviour in spite of their 
perverseness. As Arnold says, ‘‘In the midst of errors 
the most prosaic, the most immoral, the most unscript- 
ural, concerning God, Christ, and righteousness, the im- 
mense emotion of love and sympathy inspired by the 
person and character of Jesus has had to work almost 
by itself alone for righteousness; and it has worked 
wonders.””’ ‘‘What Christianity has done up to this 
time is the measure of the benefit which Jesus, even 
imperfectly apprehended, could produce; and _ that 
benefit has been something immense.’’ They that hear 
the word of a great spirit ‘‘understand him imperfectly: 
nevertheless, they appropriate what they can of him, 
and get helped along by it somehow.”’ That is to say, 
through all the various hidings of the spirit and the teach- 
ing of Jesus he himself has come to us, somehow; and 
in spite of them we know him for what he was. For one 
thing, his spirit has lived on in the finer spirits of suc- 
ceeding ages, whether or not his mind has been under- 
stood. And so he ever has been with us, in them that 
have glorified him in the way he cared most to be glori- 
fied in. He is with us to-day. We know him whom we 
have believed, and we are won by him as men were won 
by him when he dwelt among them. 

We know him—the least of us knows him. I have 
read of a Danish sculptor, who, dissatisfied with a figure of ™ 
Jesus that he was making, called in a little child and asked 
her who it was. She shook her head. He went to work 
again, and again called in the child and asked her who 
it was, and again she shook her head. But the third 
time she said, ‘‘It is suffer little children.”’ And still we 
are won by him. Let me tell you this morning, and at 
this place, a story I read very recently. Whether or 
not it is a true story I cannot say, but I can say that it 
is true to the truth of things,—true “by virtue of a kind 
of truth that is truer than any mere record of authentic 
facts.” There was a man in New York, who had been 
so fortunate as to get a copy of Hofmann’s ‘‘Jesus in 
the Temple” soon after it was painted, when it had not 
become known as yet, at the least over here; and he 
kept it on his desk in his office. A judge of one of the 
superior courts of Massachusetts went to New York to 
see this man on some matter of business, and met him 
in his office. As the two men talked together, the judge’s 
eyes strayed to the picture, ever more and more, until 
it seemed to be hard for him to attend to the matter of 
business in hand. But at last this was settled, and the 
judge went away. Several hours later he returned to 
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the man’s office and said to him, ‘‘I want to look at that 
Boy again.” For an hour he sat and looked at the 
picture, as people are said to sit in that room in the 
Dresden Gallery and look at the Sistine Madonna. The 
next day he came again to the man’s office, and said to 
him, ‘‘I want to see that Boy again.’’ This time the 
man took down the picture, and, giving it to him, told 
him to take it with him into the private room adjoining 
the office. Having occasion, some while afterward, to 
go into that room, he saw the judge sitting there with 
the picture,on his knees, his eyes streaming with tears. 
When the judge came to him, his eyes still were full of 
tears, and, handing him back the picture, he said, ‘‘The 
Boy has conquered me.” 

It is the Boy,—the Man that was the Boy, the Child, 
the Babe, as we never can forget,—it is he that has con- 
quered us all. It is he that has brought us together 
here this Christmas morning. It is he—‘‘the highest, 
holiest manhood,”’ but the Christ that was, and is, the 
Christ Child,—that has come down to you and me, in 
spite of the many seekings of his life. The seekers of 
his life, they either are dead or are dying. The old 
theologies either are gone or are going. But Jesus abides, 
and along with him the religion of Jesus. They are 
with us as they never before have been. 


“Our little systems have their day; 
‘They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Unconscious Genius. 


Unconscious genius! Who shall try to tell 
Its blush before the Lord who knows it well! 
How strange upon its ears that great award,— 
This servant’s pound has ten pounds gained, O Lord. 


N. Hale. 


Child Labor. 


The united society formed to arouse and lead in 
national interest in the protection of children has held 
three important meetings in the month of December, 
first at Philadelphia, then at Washington, then at Chi- 
cago. The directors of the society met the people of 
those cities and presented to them the hard and cruel 
facts which has made their organization necessary. It 
is a pleasure to see that they have been cordially met 
and welcomed. ‘The cause of children assumes far more 
importance in the public mind and has a much more 
favorable chance for public consideration in legislation 
and in the arrangements for manufacture than it had 
three months ago... It owes this advance along the whole 
line to these three great meetings. 

Dr. Felix Adler is the president of the national society 
and presided at most of these meetings. In the various 
meetings held he spoke and directed the discussions of 
successive days. Other speakers were Mr. Secretary 
Bonaparte, Prof. Graham Brooks, Mr. Gompers and Mrs. 
Kelley, Dr. Lindsey and Jane Addams, and Mr. Mac- 
farland. 

The condition of affairs in this very important matter 
is made more difficult by the restrictions of the Federal 
Constitution which were necessary at the times when they 
were made. It does not seem to be true that large 
corporations or individuals directing manufacture by 
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machinery are unwilling to see regulations, which are 
even stern, applied to their contracts with their ser- 
vants. In the reform legislation on this subject in Eng- 
land there were difficulties on many sides. But in no 
large degree did these difficulties spring from cruel self- 
ishness on the part of employers. They sprang rather, 
in such countries as England, from the rivalry between 
different manufacturers, each fearing that the restric- 
tions placed on his line of business might be more for- 
midable than those placed on some rival. Should farm 
laborers, for instance, be leit free from restrictions by 
which laborers and employers in coal mines hard by 
were bound? Should English coal or English iron be 
subjected to restrictions which had not hampered the 
production of coal or iron abroad? Such difficulties 
as these exist everywhere. But in England, which 
presents a good instance of labor legislation, the human- 
ity and good sense of the governing aristocracy were 
enough to overpower these difficulties, and so the labor 
laws of England are far in advance of ours, not because 
the English are more humane than we are, but because 
legislation is much more simple in such matters there 
than here. 

For the constitutions and bills of rights of the United 
States are in most instances very strict in the pro- 
tection of the rights of individual men. An individual 
may contract to work twenty hours in every day with 
another individual if he choose, and the law will find 
it very hard to intervene. You may instruct legis- 
latures or city governments or other corporations which 
you have created that they shall make no contracts for 
night labor, for instance, or for twelve hours a day of 
work, and you can compel them to obey you; but, as 
between man and man, the bills of rights are very care- 
ful in retaining for the individual great power of choice 
that he may do with himself what he chooses. 

Such are a few of the difficulties in our constitutional 
republics of restricting the number of hours in which 
men may work. If John Doe chooses to rise at four in 
the morning on his farm, if he call his ‘‘hired man,”’ 
Richard Roe, and bids him and the other farm hands go 
out to work, and if a tempting full moon keep them 
harvesting the grain or hay till midnight, you will find 
it hard to pass any laws which will hold to prevent him 
from commanding. or them from obeying. Now suppose 
that somebody has established a cotton factory on 
that fine water power next John Doe’s farm, where he 
wants to work, not for a few days each summer, but for 
every day in the year, to the very top of his machinery. 
Suppose the State does not choose to see the workmen 
in such a factory at work through the hours of the night 
as well as in the hours of the day. Why cannot the 
State make a law to say, for instance, that no employer 
shall engage men for more than ten hours’ work daily, 
and that no man shall engage with an employer for more 
than ten hours daily? The answer in Anglo-Saxon 
countries is that from King Alfred’s time to our time 
the people who make laws have highly determined that 
the rights of the individual shall -not be interfered with 
whenever you can help it. Such a right in an individual 
would be violated if you said he should not make a 
contract for twelve hours a day with some one whom 
he wished to employ or some one who wished to employ 
him. How far such original rights go may be understood 
if you imagine the passage of a law that all farm labor 
should begin at seven o’clock and should stop at five in 
the afternoon. 

Very happily, however, for people who wish to keep 
the working hours of mankind within reasonable limits, 
a habit had grown up in the factories of employing 
women and children, And women and children not 
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belonging to the governing class, but being wards of the 
State, under its protection and direction, you can make 
much more strict statutes regarding their hours of work 
and labor than you can make regarding men. So soon, 
then, as humane people began to see the pressure which 
the factory system introduced by its rigidity, its per- 
manency, and by the mere circumstance that mills 
could run from one end of the century to another, it 
proved that the presence of women and children in fac- 
tories gave an admirable loop-hole for legislation regarding 
their interior economy. For you could say that women 
and children should not work more than eight hours or 
more than ten hours daily, even if you could not say it 
with regard to men. If you did restrict their labor, 
why, in practice you stopped the work of the whole mill 
for that time; that is, you could not afford in the long 
run to keep up the general expenses of your mill for 
superintendence, for power, light, heat, etc., while only 
a part of it was at work for you. And in practice three- 
fourths of the law regulating labor have taken the form 
here suggested,—of laws for the protection of women 
and children. For you can say that they shall work 
only ten hours in the twenty-four, and the hours for men 
in factory labor will have to obey the same restriction. 

It is, however, a great misfortune that in the sedulous 
reservations by the several States in each State for itself 
by itself there are almost of course in forty-five states 
forty-five codes for the control and direction, whether of 
women and children who are the wards of the State or 
of men who are its directors. ‘This is a misfortune, be- 
cause it leads in many instances to the transfer of labor 
from one State to another when such transfer would be 
undesirable on any sound theory of social order. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, a few years ago strict laws were 
established and enforced for the breaking up of what is 
called the sweating system in the manufacture of clothing. 
The immediate effect of this legislation was the transfer 
of a large proportion of such manufacture from the 
sweating shops of Massachusetts to those of New York, 
which for the time had no such prohibition. 

It will be readily seen that, if one State should make 
laws which would compel a factory to run only ten hours 
daily, there would be a temptation to Manufacturers 
to remove, perhaps, into some neighboring State, where 
a mill might run eleven hours, twelve, or twenty-four. 
Such removals, in fact have proved not infrequent be- 
tween the manufacturing States of the North. 

In the face, however, of such difficulties as I have re- 
ferred to, and of other similar difficulties, the labor 
legislation, so called, of what are spoken of as the manu- 
facturing States, has in fact steadily improved. But, 
when an entirely new range for manufacture was thrown 
open by the abolition of slavery, it proved almost of 
course that the slave States had made no provision for 
the hours of labor or the ages of those to be employed. 
And it is of course that regulations which might be needed 
for a certain industry in one State, as of mining in Penn- 
sylvania or distilling in Kentucky or Illinois, would not 
even have been thought of in other States. Or, to 
speak simply, in proportion as the real union of the 
States was perfected, in that proportion did uniform 
law for the regulation, not simply of child labor or 
the labor of women, become necessary. Indeed, there 
seems at once a certain unfairness in permitting one 
coal State to carry on the business of mining without 
any restrictions of humanity, while another State, 
simply because it is more civilized or more Christian, 
puts a restriction on the age of the sex of the miners and 
the number of hours in which they may be confined. 

The present movement has then two lines of action: 
largely and in general it must elevate the public opinion 
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regarding such matters that fit inquiry may be made as 
to the present state of things and as to its necessary im- 
provements; second,—and this is an entirely different 
duty,—to introduce in the Congress and to carry through 
such legislation as would improve the present condi- 
tion of women and children engaged in factory labor. 

For the second of these purposes, as has been said, 
there are severe limitations in the Constitution. Con- 
gress has, however, exclusive legislation in the District 
of Columbia, and at the very least it can establish a 
model system there. And the friends of such legislation 
must insist from first to last in the Congress that, as 
Congress has right to legislate for the ‘‘general wel- 
fare,’ it must do its very best in making such provision 
to consider the rights of women and children who are at 
work outside their own home. 

Such laws may determine absolutely the age at which 
children may be employed in factories or mines. 

They may prescribe the number of months of school- 
ing to which all children shall be entitled. 

They may provide for the health of all concerned, 
and they may limit the number of hours in factories 
where women and children are engaged. 

In the annual message of the President he makes the 
following reference to the subject — 

“The Department of Commerce and Labor should 
also make a thorough investigation of the conditions of 
women in industry. Over five million American women 
are now engaged in gainful occupations, yet there is an 
almost complete dearth of data upon which to base any 
trustworthy conclusions as regards a subject as important 
as it is vast and complicated. There is need of full 
knowledge on which to base action looking toward State 
and municipal legislation for the protection of working- 
women. The introduction of women into industry 
is working change and disturbance in the domestic and 
social life of the nation. The decrease in marriage, 
and especially in the birth rate, has been coincident 
with it. We must face accomplished facts, and the ad- 
justment to factory conditions must be made; but surely 
it can be made with less friction and less harmful effects 
on family life than is now the case. This whole matter 
in reality forms one of the greatest sociological phe- 
nomena of our time; it is a social question of the first 
importance, of far greater importance than any merely 
political or economic question can be, and to solve it 
we need ample data, gathered in a sane and scientific 
spirit in the course of an exhaustive investigation.” 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spivitual Life. 


The precious gold, frankincense, and myrrh laid by 
the three kings at the feet of the Christ Child would 
have been shorn of their value had not the offerings been 
accompanied by the hearts of the givers. Who gives 
of himself gives that which is above rubies, that which 
alone can satisfy and uplift humanity,—love, ‘‘the great- 
est thing in the world.”’—Success. 


st 


To find the ideal in the Christmas season is, therefore, 
to search for it with love in our hearts for those around 
us, to live up to the highest that is in ourselves, our work, 
and our ambitions; and, in looking backward over 
each step, we will find that we have not only gone for- 
ward in the path pointed out for us by the young Child 
in the manger, but that we have climbed steadily up- 
ward as well.—Christian Work and Evangelist, 
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Literature. 


SALVE VENETIA. Gleanings from Vene- 
tian History. By Francis Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 2 vols. $5.—Marion Crawford wields 
a pen of tireless activity, and yet his 
work is not that of the literary hack, be- 
cause he writes about the things among 
which he lives and which excite his daily 
interest and admiration. His novels suc- 
ceed one another with beautiful regularity 
and are welcomed by thousands of eager 
readers. Interposed between these works 
of fiction are serious studies of Italy, its 
history and antiquities. The latest vol- 
ume of this kind contains a sketch of the 
history of Venice, from the time when the 
mud flats and sand banks in the lagoon were 
first occupied by fugitives fleeing from the 
Huns, down to the present time. Into such 
sketches Crawford contrives to insinuate 
the charming atmosphere of his novels; 
that is to say, he feels and portrays the ro- 
mantic aspects of life in this ancient and 
wonderful city. He calls his book “Glean- 
ings from History’; but the gleanings are 
in a field where, with all that former har- 
vesters have gathered, there is still much 
more than the bare shack and litter of a 
well-gleaned field. The greatness and glory 
of Venice in her best days are set forth with 
many illustrations, together with the story 
of the luxury that degenerated into gilded 
indulgence, into vice and crime, of which 
the hideousness was ill concealed by costly 
robes and stately manners. There were 
great men and great women who had noble 
ideals of life. Their works survive and 
still furnish an atmosphere of indescribable 
charm. Some incredible stories are told 
about the moral degradation of great ladies 
of the republic who grew more and more 
shameless until, in the decadence of the 
state, they passed out of sight. That such 
a personage as the cicisbeo could ever have 
existed and have been acknowledged as an 
appendage to any family establishment 
passes comprehension. But the crimes and 
vices of the men and women of Venetia 
are only a part, and not the most impor- 
tant part, of this record which had pro- 
duced, as Mr. Crawford says of one family, 
“fine specimens of all varieties, soldiers, 
bishops, cardinals, murderers, and one 
woman poet, besides several bandits, traitors, 
and highwaymen.” Life two or three hun- 
dred years ago lacked no element which 
might appeal to the intelligence, the con- 
science, or the passions of those who were 
happy, or unhappy enough, to dwell there 
or to visit that brilliant and pleasure-loy- 
ing city. Some day when Venice sinks 
back again into the mud banks from whence 
it came, and the fishermen draw their nets 
under the shadow of ruined palaces, the 
story of this city in the sea will read to us 
like the prophecy of Prospero fulfilled. ‘The 
city may melt, but dreams of beauty, of 
poetry, of architecture will remain to quicken 
the imagination of the world. Venice was 
once a great European power. Now it is 
nothing but a city, charming indeed, but 
at the head of no country or empire. Of 
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upon not coldly, for she appeals to the 
senses and to the human heart, and craves 
a little warmth of sympathy; above all 
not in spirit of righteous severity, for he 
who follows her story must learn to forgive 
her almost at every step.’’ Pennell’s art 
is greatly praised and much sought for by 
those who write and publish books, and 
he has been chosen to illustrate these vol- 
umes. For one who has followed Ruskin 
in an admiration, not altogether blind, of 
the art of Turner, the Venetian sketches 
seem in comparison cold and hard. ‘The 
best of them lack for the present writer 
the indescribable grace and beauty of 
Turner’s lines, and sometimes seem to fail 
altogether to represent the spirit of the 
things described. For instance, to take 
the worst of them, “Shops on the Rialto,” 
would suggest without the title nothing 
in particular. Few people could tell what 
the real subject was. It seems more like 
the ruins of a stable after a fire than shops 
where beautiful things that are new or old 
things that are picturesque are exposed to 
attract the eye of the prospective buyer. 
For the holidays this book will be in de- 
mand. 


PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. Historical and Literary. By C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated by George Burn- 
ham and Katharine P. Wormeley.. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. $5.— 
Cultivated Americans have for many years 
been familiar with the works of Sainte- 
Beuve and have read his charming essays 
in his native tongue as they were poured 
out in great profusion during the last cen- 
tury. It is too late now for any one who 
was not a contemporary with this gifted 
Frenchman to go back and read all his works 
from the beginning, and a selection must be 
made even for those who read French with 
ease and comfort. But there is a very large 
class of people who wish to know something 
about the literature of those who write in 
foreign tongues, but have neither the time 
nor the inclination to seek them where 
they are most at home, and they naturally 
wish to know something about them. Sainte- 
Bettve was a master of style to such extent 
that literally ‘‘the style was the man” and 
cannot be produced in another language. 
But his thought was so lucid and his char- 
acterization of literary personages and pub- 
lic men was so accurate that the substance 
of his thought and sentiment can be con- 
veyed even through the colder medium of 
the English language and the heavier style 
of an English writer. These two volumes 
are uniform with two others already pub- 
lished, entitled Portraits of the Seventeenth 
Century. In both centuries it was nec- 
essary to make a selection of the men and 
women who represent some of the most 
important phases of public policy, life, and 
literature. We haye therefore famous men 
and women who sometimes just missed 
being infamous, together with others who 
are known for the purity of their charac- 
ters and the nobility of their lives. Among 
a dozen illustrations, for instance, in one 
volume we have Louis XV., Marquise Du 
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Franklin, Could anything better illustrate 
the wide range of Sainte-Beuve’s sympa- 
thies and the diversity of his interests? 
Edmond Scherer, who writes a critical in- 
troduction, says that Sainte-Beuve began 
as a poet and always claimed to be a poet - 
He had risen nearly to the summit, but ad- 
mitted that he had never gone beyond it. 
But Scherer says, “He is the only great 
critic of poesy we have ever had.” In 
spite of his natural bent for poetry he 
was all his life a journalist, and these ex- 
quisite sketches were drawn as regularly 
as Anthony Trollope despatched his 2,500 
words a day when writing novels. We have 
never heard any one suggest that the reg- 
ularity of his work and his industry as an 
author, carried through a long series of 
years, led to the production of inferior 
work, or work that lacked the expression 
of the poet and the exquisite finish of the 
artist. He gave his whole life to his work; 
and every week, during certain hours of at 
least five days, he was guarded from all 
interruption until his weekly work was 
done. With brief interruptions, for twenty 
years he lived the life of a monk, while he 
devoted himself to the exposition of human 
life in the busy world of his century and 
the century before his own. His estimates 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, Frederick 
the Great, Madame Necker, and Madame 
Epinay are not to be taken as final judg- 
ments, because finality is seldom compassed 
in this changeable world, but they are judg- 
ments full of light, sympathy, and common 
sense. He touches his characters with a 
skilful hand, and by divination of genius 
shows us the real men and women, not al- 
ways as they appear to their companions, 
but as they reveal themselves to him in 
his solitary musings. Perhaps those who 
do not read French will get as near to the 
thought of Sainte-Beuve in these transla- 
tions as they are likely to get, and may 
thank themselves that such an addition 
has been made to the treasures of the Eng- 
lish language. 


BounD AND FREE. Two Dramas. By 
Hugh Mann. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
50 cents net.—Perhaps this author has ac- 
cepted the recently professed ‘theory that 
marriage should only be binding on ‘‘the 
contracting parties” for a term of ten years, 
and not even for that time if there should turn 
out to be any “incompatibility of temper”’ 
between husband and wife, or if either should 
find an ‘‘elective affinity” elsewhere. For 
in these plays everybody has his or her ‘‘soul- 
mate”; and, unfortunately, such ‘soul- 
mate” is usually not your own husband or 
wife. The steward on board ship, in very 
rough weather, found a gentleman resting 
his head in the lap of a lady, and said very 
naturally and politely, ‘‘Madam, I see that 
your husband is very ill.” Imagine his as- 
tonishment when the lady returned: ‘‘Oh, 
he isn’t my husband. I don’t know whose 
husband he is, but he isn’t mine,’ The 
characters in the remarkable drama en- 
titled ‘‘Bound” seem to be in somewhat the 
same predicament, For no one is married 
to his ‘“‘soul-mate,’’ which is awkward and 
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brains out, dashing to suicide in automo- 
biles,—a novel but excellent method,—and 
much calling of a spade a spade. But all the 
while there is not the slightest ill-feeling 
among these ill-matched couples :— 

“‘Alace (earnestly). Helen! How would 
you feel toward a woman whom Edward loved 
better than he does you? Helen (with agita- 
tion). O Alice! I—I—cannot tell. Why— 
why do you ask me?—Alice (very tenderly). 
Would you hate her, Helen?—Helen. Hate 
her? hate her? Let me think—let me think! 
No, I do not think I would hate her.— Alice. 
Could you love her, Helen, other things being 
equal? ... Would you not wish to love any 
one whom Edward loved, Helen?—Helen. 
Oh, yes, I should; but how could I if he loved 
her better than me?” . 

Even this is not a poser for Alice, who asks 
tenderly, ‘‘Would you not think it a desid- 
eratum to be able to doit?” Weare not sur- 
prised to find that Helen answers such a lead- 
ing question with wide, distressed eyes; for 
—and the cat is soon out of this not very well- 
sealed bag—Edward (Helen’s husband) and 
Alice have unfortunately recognized that 
they ‘‘are one from the beginning of all things, 
from the primordial atoms,” which is going 
a good way. Hence we are not surprised 
that the only way out of this complication is 
for Edward to kill Charles and then to go 
out with his wife Helen “‘in the auto for 
our morning spin,” and to dash to their death 
over the high bluff. The play of ‘‘Free”’ is 
as extraordinary as “‘Bound.” ‘The heroine, 
Eroica, ‘“‘in exquisite negligée,” tells us that 
‘she has been free since the primordial be- 
ginnings.” She has ‘“‘no puritanic strain of 
inheritance,” and, judging from her con- 
duct, we can well believe her. But her 
“soul-mate”’ is not one whit behind her, and, 
for that matter, the wife of her ‘‘soul-mate” 
is au easy second, and with unparalleled gen- 
erosity is willing to give up her small share 
in her husband to one who has»greater “‘affin- 
ity” for him. They evidently agree with the 
child who said that having many wives was 
polygamy, and two wives bigamy, while 
having but one wife was monotony. Or, with 
Owen Seaman's hero, they might declare :— 


‘“The doctors find my blood has lost its fire, 
They urged a change of air to save my life, 
I know my symptoms better. I require 
A frequent change of wife.” 
Seriously, we may say with Mr. Arnold, 
apropos of Shelley, the Godwins, Byron, 
Harriet Westbrook, and the rest, ‘‘What a 
lot!” 


‘THE RE-SHAPING OF THE Far East. By 
B. L. Putnam Weale. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. In two vo S. _ 
The former book by Mr. Weale on Manchu 
and Muscovite was a marvel of accurate ob- 
servation and sagacious forecast, Writing 
the year before the outbreak of the war in 
Manchuria, the author foretold with precision 
events as they afterward came to pass. He 
described the operations of Russians in Man- 
churia in connection with the Russo-Chinese 
bank, Dalny, and Port Arthur, and predicted 
that the Japanese would reap the benefit of 
the many million roubles which the Russians 
were lavishingly expending. This book con- 
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tains the record of Mr. Weale’s further 
travels and explorations, with his observa- 
tions and forecasts down to the later days of 
the war. Before it broke out Mr. Weale 
was travelling up the Yangtse River to the 
western boundaries of China, then across to 
the Yellow River, and so on to Pekin and 
Manchuria. Coming in that way, he had no 
difficulty in getting behind the Russian lines, 
and escaping the espionage of the Japanese, 
Before leaving China, he put on record his 
agreement with the prophesy made by Sir Rob- 
ert Hart. He says it is mocked at by those 
who know nothing of China, but there is every 
chance that one day it will be fulfilled. Sir 
Robert says in substance that the future of 
the world will be imperilled when twenty 
millions of Boxers, armed, drilled, and dis- 
ciplined, make residence in China impossi- 
ble for foreigners, and take back from them 
everything they have taken from China, pay 
off old grudges, and carry the Chinese flag 
and Chinese arms into places now unthought 
of, causing disaster not now dreamed of. 
The Chinese government will take advans 
tage of this vast multitude of Boxers, and ‘‘it 
will be quite right to encourage, uphold, and 
develop this national movement which bodes 
no good for the rest of the world.’”’ In regard 
to the missionaries in China, who, of course, 
would share the fate of other foreigners if 
they were expelled, he speaks in terms of 
moderation and qualified approval. He 
believes that they do a great deal of good, but 
not precisely of the kind they have most at 
heart. In short, their message must be that 
of modern civilization, of which they are the 
principal forerunners, rather than a warning 
to escape the perils of the eternal world. He 
says that China will ever be Christian in the 
ordinary sense of the word is a vain dream. 
He gives the missionaries about a quarter 
of a century to set their houses in order. 
Toward the end, he discusses the relations 
of United States and England with Japan, 
and believes that there is before the latter 
nation a new day of peace and prosperity. 
The surprising closeness to the facts as they 
afterward transpired in Mr. Weale’s former 
horoscope of Manchuria and Russia will give 
him a wide circle of readers now that he dis- 
cusses at length the future of the Far East, 
which in many ways involves the future of 
the world. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By William O’Brien, 
M.P. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—We do not see how any Irishman 
can read this book without thrills of pride 
and pleasure and wrath unspeakable, The 
confessions, explanations, and declarations 
of Mr. O’Brien come with such an air of 
sincerity and absolute devotion to the cause 
for which he has suffered so much that, 
without passing judgment upon the British 
government, which was blind beyond ex- 
pression, or upon the Fenians, whose claims 
were as futile as they were fierce, or upon 
any of the actors on either side in this long 
tragedy of crimes that were blunders and 
blunders that were crimes, one cannot help 
sympathizing with the Irish temperament 
revealed in these pages. The author and 
his companions, highly educated in the old 
priestly schools, as familiar with Latin as 
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they were with English, and as ignorant 
of modern knowledge as a man could be 
and be an editor or a member of Parlia- 
ment, were filled with all the passion and 
poetry, sensibility and quick imagination, 
and the pride of patriotism which are al- 
ways found in typical Irishmen. On the 
way to prison or the gallows, O’Brien and 
his companions and fellow-workers made 
the nights ring with jollity and wit, or slept 
peacefully like children in their beds. The 
space forbids an outline of the story told 
with such passion and power in these pages, 
but it is worth while to call the attention 
of all students of human nature to a fasci- 
nating exposition of one of its important 
phases. Nothing is more thoroughly in- 
teresting than human nature when it is 
completely exposed to view. This picture 
is not drawn to flatter the Irish race. The 
story is told so frankly that the weaknesses 
inherent in a considerable portion of that 
race, with the disloyalty and treachery 
which have so often betrayed patriots and 
alienated the best friends of Ireland, are 
set down with impartiality. Throughout 
the book these is a lack of orderly presen- 
tation which makes it difficult to follow 
the course of events, unless one has previ- 
ous knowledge; and at the end the writer 
is arrested with a sense of disappointment 
akin to that caused by the abrupt ending 
of the life of Saint Paul in the book of Acts. 
Whether Mr. O’Brien was to go to Parlia- 
ment or to prison, after his tumultuous 
election at Mallow, is left in doubt so far 
as his record is concerned. It may be that 
the success of this volume will call out a 
second volume in which the events of the 
last twenty years may be narrated. Recent 
events have justified the claims made by 
Irishmen twenty-five years ago, although 
much that happened on both sides of the 
line was past justification, 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE- 
oLocy, The Taylor Lectures for 1905. 
Given before the Divinity School of Yale 
University. By William Newton Clarke, 
D.D., Professor of Christian Theology in 
Colgate University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pages viii, 170.—There 
is hardly a page of this delightful book on 
which one is not tempted to mark a telling 
and quotable sentence, and the book as a 
whole is of the highest service to preachers 
and to all men. It is about the Bible after 
criticism, and the discussion moves on a 
high plane above the contention for and 
against the claims of critical historical ex- 
amination. ‘The discussion is honest, clear, 
illuminating, and spiritually profitable, and 
its profit is specially large for teachers in 
Sunday-schools who have not had oppor- 
tunity to follow the detailed processes of 
critical study. To all such Dr. Clarke pro- 
vides helpful insight and guidance, Dis- 
missing the idea of an “equal Bible,’’ Dr. 
Clarke declares, “Christianity is to be 
brought forth from the Bible as gold is dug 
out of a mine.’ How, then, select the 
Christian element? It is that which ac- 
cords with the view of divine realities which 
Jesus Christ revealed}, This answer is ex- 
plicated in a manner rigorously faithful to 
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the criticism of the Gospels. ‘It is a reve- 
lation made in life. When Jesus lived in 
perfect filial fellowship with God and called 
his disciples to do the same, he was making 
God known as One who is worthy to receive 
filial confidence and love from all souls, 
and available for all who were to live with 
him as his children.” ‘The Christian ele- 
ment is not a body of words, or even a body 
of thoughts, but a body of truth. Con- 
cerning God and men, it is not only a view 
expressed, but a conception realized.”’ ‘The 
heart of theology is the doctrine of God 
in his relations with men: of this the rest 
is as the unfolding.” The manner in which 
this test is applied to illustrative cases is, 
or should be, an emancipation to those who, 
finding an historical error in the Gospels, 
dismiss them from religious use, or, for ex- 
ample, will only use the Johannine gospel 
on proof of its historic credibility. The 
treatment of the Advent hope and of cer- 
tain Johannine utterances is significant and 
instructive. It is to be hoped that the 
book will find its way throughout the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. It can be read there 
without reserve or deduction. 


In AND OUT OF THE OLD Missions. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net.—It is high time that 
an authoritative, unprejudiced, up-to-date 
book about the California missions should be 
made available, considering that so much 
has been said about them and so little accu- 
rate information has been at hand. Mr. 
James says plainly, what everybody ought 
to know, that every year is bringing these 
mission memorials nearer their end; and it 
is important that all the fragments, even if 
they are in some respects trivial, should not 
be lost. Bancroft, to whom Mr. James 
acknowledges his indebtedness, remains the 
historian par excellence of the Pacific coast; 
but Mr. James has performed the important 
service of bringing together and making 
convenient for use material that directly 
bears on this subject. Half a dozen of these 
chapters are, however, in the strictest sense 
original, and they are by no means the least 
important. Mr. James analyzes the details 
of the mission style of architecture, together 
with their mural decorations and interior 
furnishings, and adds to his careful study of 
the state of the Indians before and after the 
mission epoch a faithful statement of their 
present condition, which may be said to 
have especial importance at this time. ‘This 
is an interesting account of a part of Ameri- 
can tradition and history not nearly as well 
known as it should be, considering the num- 
ber of people who yearly visit these places 
and wonder over the relics. The book is 
especially rich in illustrations from photo- 
graphs. A page which may receive little 
attention from the reviewer, but which will 
be sure to give the reader a personal interest 
in the writer, is thatsof the dedication, for 
which see the book itself. The book is at- 
tractively brought out, and may be reckoned 
as a decided addition to those we have about 
the Pacific coast. 


Amy in Acapta. By Helen Leah Reed. 
$1.50.—In 


Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 
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setting out to write a story of Nova Scotia 
Miss Reed had the advantage not only of 
actual acquaintance with the region and the 
people, descendants of the exiled Acadians, 
but also of access to unpublished documents 
and manuscripts that bear on the history 
woven into the story. The American loyal- 
ists have waited a long time for proper rec- 
ognition in history and romance, and we are 
not yet over-familiar with their part in the 
much-reported events of the Revolution. 
Miss Reed’s loyalist ancestor supplies her 
with interesting material. The captain’s 
commission in the Loyal American Regi- 
ment, bearing the signature of Sir Henry 
Clinton, is an item, for instance, of family 
records. The story is the main thing, how- 
ever, and the adventures of three girls to- 
gether in this fascinating region afford the 
substance of chapters quite as interesting as 
those of the popular Brenda books. The 
play of character brings out differences and 
even occasional friction between the Chicago 
girl and the Bostonienne, but only in such 
a-way as to increase finally one’s liking for 
both. Young men hardly have their innings 
here, yet they are not utterly neglected, and 
some of the characters are sure to reappear 
and prove their importance as later volumes 
of the series appear. Martine is especially 
enjoyable, but Priscilla is something more 
than a charming foil to Martine’s brilliancy. 
Miss Reed’s girls are always touched with 
reality. They speak and act as real girls 
would do under similar circumstances. 


THE FALL OF TOLLAN. By James Edward 
Routh, Jr. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1. 
Mexican names do not easily lend them- 
selves to poetry. Even Milton himself, won- 
derful as are some of his feats in this direc- 
tion, could hardly have done much with such 
combinations as these :— 


“Among them Cheztli, keeper of the books, 
And Xayacatl, Lord of Tehuan.”’ 


“And sweet Xochitl walk beside me here. 
For I love sweet Xochitl.”’ 


Some of Alice’s Adventures nonsense verses 
are hardly “in it’ with this alarming no- 
menclature. But, when we become used to 
the names, there are many good descrip- 
tive passages. The account of the final dis- 
aster is really vigorous and fairly dramatic, 
and the picture of the garden of the palace 
of King Quetzel has a certain charm :— 


“And there adown one moonlit gravelled 
path, 
Where rose vines flung their flowered arms 
on high, 


And lilies tall leaned o’er the garden walk 

To kiss the passing hands with perfumed 
breath, 

Where the hibiscus, like a passioned fire, 

Flamed out across the way,... 

_ There Titla walked.” 


Too often, however, the verse wants dis- 
tinction,—the note that makes the truest 
poetry an enchantment. 


THE OAK TREE Farry Book. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson, Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.75.—Mr. Johnson’s collection of 
fairy stories is announced as probably the 
first of a series, and must not be judged, 
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therefore, as if it were a collection of the 
best fairy stories attainable. The number 
of his volumes may yet rival in length and 
popularity the series edited by Mr. Lang. 
Many of the old favorites are here. In 
general it may be said that these standard 
tales should be altered in details as little as 
possible from the versions commonly ac- 
cepted. The distinctive value claimed for 
this series is that distressing incidents and 
overdone pathos have been allowed to slip 
out, and no one who has shivered over ‘‘The 
Yellow Dwarf” in Mr. Lang’s rainbow series 
will wish to deny that such an attempt is 
laudable: but the collector must be able to 
recognize pathos from the child’s point of 
view and not hastily conclude that all 
standards are the same. The child some- 
times finds the deepest pathos where the 
grown-up reader has not suspected it. The 
illustrations have quite the fairy-tale at- 
mosphere, It was a mistake, howeyer, to 
include a drawing of Beauty’s Beast. He 
is more impressive, and not more terrifying, 
when left to the imagination. 


TRISTRAM AND IsouLT. By Martha W. 
Austin. Boston: The Poet Lore Company. 
$1.—There is real dramatic impulse in this 
writer, which makes the beautiful old legend 
live again. Some of the scenes are a bit too 
exuberant, not to say too diffuse; but the play 
moves on to its inevitable doom, with the 
certainty of fate and the tragic irony of that 
destiny which is involved in the characters 
of the several dramatis persone. We can- 
not, of course, forget Arnold’s far greater 
poem, or the simple majesty of some of the 
original prose versions; but there: is much 
that is excellent in this rendering. For ex- 
ample :— 

“Tn long eventides, 
As restless little stars will drop away, 
To leave the heavens lonely to the moon, 


The thousand little cares of day slipped out 
Of sight, and left large space for love.” 


“T think of convent halls, 
Those long, cool corridors that lead the way 
To the low door of death.” 


“Tam so high, I stand on mountain-tops, 
And see Death’s river in the Vale of Life 
Far at my feet in silver quiet shine.” 


This is genuinely poetical, and the last scenes 
have a certain dignity and even a very real 
pathos. 


THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The present reviewer has not read. 
all the books that have appeared during the 
present season, but he has read enough to 
say with c ence that this story of life 
as ally ay be reckoned among those 
best worth while. Mr. Pier is now showing 
that he has staying powers,—more than this, 
that he is making himself master of his mate- 
rial,—and there seems to be no reason why 
he should not do strong work from now on. 
He seems to see character from the inside, 
and he grasps the importance of influences 
often so subtle as to be in real life almost 
indiscoverable, that go to make up the ma- 
ture man and woman. ‘The story of Floyd’s 
gradual growth into the perfection of his 
relation with Marion is done with rare under- © 
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standing and delicacy of touch. Floyd is 
a capital study in other respects also, and 
the realism of his association with Stewart 
suggests a model. 


Repecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1,50.—-Mrs. Donnell’s short stories, fre- 
quently met in magazines and weekly papers, 
are so distinctive that one hardly needs to 
see the name of the writer before placing 
them correctly; but one might easily as- 
cribe this longer story to Mary Wilkins. 
Mrs. Donnell has a rare understanding of 
child nature and a felicitous touch in the 
interpretation of it. Rebecca, the true little 
New Englander,—how true only a New Eng- 
lander a generation or two ago can wholly 
understand, for the later generation has for- 
gotten its inheritance of responsibility,— 
suggests smiles and tears at the same time. 
This is a dear, lovable story; and those 
who consider it overdrawn or strained in its 
possibilities do not know their New England. 


HEIMWEH. By John Luther Long. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
For a collection of short stories this one 
goes far and strikes deep notes in the scale 
of human passion and pain. ‘The first story 
is simplicity itself, but it is one of those 
tales not easily to be forgotten, often recur- 
trent in memory, as the simplest, truest 
things have the best chance of being. It 
hardly needs to be said that not all the stories 
end well. At first one is inclined to fear 
that none of them will recognize the possi- 
bility of such an end, in spite of the in- 
sistence on human joy and contentment in 
even the saddest. Several of the stories 
have appeared in magazines, but there are 
enough new ones to make the collection 
new, as it certainly is distinctive. 


THE WHEAT PRINCESS. By Jean Webster. 
New York: The Century Company, $1.50.— 
A lovely American girl and a delightful Ital- 
ian setting are a good combination in fiction, 
and in this romance the wheat riots of Italy 
and a suspicion of Camorra violence supply 
the additional features of dramatic interest. 
The American girl, like the rest of her kind, 
has lovers in plenty; but the man she chooses 
is for the reader something more than a lover 
and opens up an interesting view of actual 
conditions in Italy and the difficulties in the 
way of the man who would help Italians to 
remedy them. ‘The Villa Vivalanti is vividly 
drawn, and its charm of place and tradition 
are an effective background for the drama 
that is there played out. 


‘THE Dwarr’s SPECTACLES. By Max Nor- 
dau. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—These stories, told to Max Nordau’s 
little daughter Maxa, from her fourth to 
her seventh birthday, make one wonder if 
the father told her the inner meaning of the 
tales, or if she sobbed with sympathy for the 
tragic experiences of last year’s fly or the 
broken-hearted nightingale or the doll whose 
high spirit has to be broken. The truth is 
that these are in certain respects social 
studies, far removed from the light-hearted, 
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usually associates with childhood. For the 
test, this is not a bad way of taking one’s 
Nordau, 


St. ABIGAIL OF THE PinES. By William H. 
Knight. Boston: The Pilgrim Press——The 
power and sweetness of Mr. Knight’s Song of 
Our Syrian Guest will lead many readers to 
the new story, and they will find it a tenderly 
human tale of love and suffering and peace, 
It is a story partly of the sea, with a hint of 
the sea’s vastness and mystery; and we hope 
that it will find many to appreciate it rightly 
in this Christmas season, when we try to give 
our friends the best. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Optimist Calendar presents cheerful 
quotations arranged for every day of 1906. 
It makes an especial appeal to Unitarians, 
since many of the selections are from our 
leading writers and thinkers. It starts out 
bravely with a quotation from the editorial 
in which the Christian Register extended its 
greeting to the new century, and surely no 
Register reader could ask a better recom- 
mendation than that. Leaving out, how- 
ever, all the sayings that emanate from our 
own household of faith, it must still be ad- 
mitted that the compiler has shown excellent 
taste and judgment. She has preferred 
active, wholesome, hearty helpfulness to 
mere beauty of sentiment or reflection, but 
fortunately the two often are paired. The 
calendar is arranged in a convenient form 
for desk use. It is printed by the Lotus 
Press, 140 West 23d Street, or it may be had 
from Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, 


From Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York, 
may be had new and artistic booklets, cal- 
endars, and Christmas cards, offered in at- 
tractive variety. The high-class  litho- 
graphy, apt illustration, and intelligent se- 
lection and arrangement of the text, are 
characteristic of the careful work which 
has given this firm its well-known reputa- 
tion. One of the prettiest calendars we 
have seen is ““Ihe Nursery Calendar,” with 
lovely child pictures and Mother Goose 
rhymes. ‘Sports of the Seasons” shows the 
grace of active girlhood, and is more at- 
tractive than the livelier presentation of 
the American girl in ‘‘American Belles.” 
“Seedtime and Harvest” shows a series of 
country field pictures; and ‘‘God’s Re- 
membrance,” the religious significance of 
which is indicated by the title, consists 
of movable cards, each with a text set in Eng- 
lish violets, collected in remembrance of 
Frances Havergal, the hymn-writer. Strik- 
ing among large single cards is ‘‘A Prairie 
Flower,” with its poster-like Indian girl, 
destined doubtless to form a chief orna- 
ment of boys’ rooms in many homes. There 
is a bewildering variety of smaller cards, 
most of them apparently reflecting the im- 
proved public taste which finds pleasure 
in delicate drawings and harmonious com- 
binations of color rather than in silk and 
lace adornments of pasteboard pictures. 
The Tuck post-cards are deservedly popu- 
lar, having reached a surprising degree of 
desirability, judging from the collections 


irresponsible dreams of fairyland which one|of which one hears, The artistic color 
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printing and the wide choice of selection 
presented place these cards at the head of 
such work. ei 


LANCASTER onthe NASHUA 


The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full page views of 
Lancaster, Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A. TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass. 


For Christmas and New Years. 


LIVING LARGELY 


Extracts, in the form of a Year Book, 
from the Writings of 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


Cloth, gilt top, 206 pages, with portrait, 75 cents. 
White and gold gift edition, in box, $1.00 


For sale at all Unitarian Bookrooms, by the Publishers, 
Jamgs H. Wxst Co,, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, and by 
booksellers generally. 


JOHN WHITE 
CHADWICK’S 
LATER POEMS 


“The broad and tolerant view of life, the 
large outlook and the kindly heart are 


everywhere evident in these pages.”’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


‘‘ His poetic product was of a ripeness 
which shows talent of the first order.” 
The Nation, New York. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.34 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, - 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
2. “Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
3. The Geneva Council. 
4. The Way to God. 
5. The ‘Federation of Churches— and the Uni- 
tarians. 
6. What is Christianity ? 
7. The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
8. Missionary Motives. 
9. Honesty in Religion. 
10. Salvation by Character. 
11. The Jew in Christendom. 
Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. Pilgrims. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas. W. WenpTE. Price secu: by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

eonr. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
t., Boston, 
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Christmas Eve. 


Now darkness falls, and Bethlehem’s inn 
Is crowded as a fold with flocks ; 
Arches and court the travellers win, 
Group after group, with eager din. 
And last of all a pilgrim knocks,— 
A grave man, gently shielding there 
His wan young wife from the chill air,— 
Knocks at the strong door of the gate, 
And begs admittance, though so late: 
“O keeper! strangers here are we 
From Nazareth of Galilee, 
And worn and weary with our quest; 
Unbar the gate, and let us rest!’’ 
“Nay !’’ rough the host’s brief answer falls, 
“No room is left save in the stalls 
Where stand the beasts. Now get you thither, 
Since late and lone you journey hither! 
No other place the walls afford.” 
And thus, that eve, a stable-cave 
Was the rude shelter Bethlehem gave 
To Mary, Mother of the Lord. 


But, lo! when midnight winds went by, 
Aflame was Bethlehem’s watching sky ! 
Great gulfs of splendor clove the blue, 
And, flashing their abysses through, 
God’s angel stood within the ray, 
And to the shepherds cried, ‘‘This day, 
In David’s city, Christ is born!’’ 
And suddenly the heavenly host 
Filled all the air, and fear was lost 
In visions of celestial morn, 
As swelled that song of ecstasy,— 
Herald of Eden’s prime again : 
“Glory to God in the highest be, 
And on earth peace, good will, toward men!” 
And the shepherds hastened, wondering, 
To find the manger-cradled King. 


—From “The Nativity,” by Edna Dean Proctor. 


For the Christian Register. 


While Shepherds Watched. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


I; 

Perhaps it was because dear little Janet 
was Scotch. Perhaps it was because Janet 
was just Janet. I do not know. But this 
I know: the child made bright the dark spots 
of life, and she made the glorious Christmas 
about which I am going to tell you. 

You will think that there was little chance 
of a merry Christmas for a small girl of ten 
who lived in two dull rooms of a back tene- 
ment, with no dear mother to plan and love. 
But, when I add that Janet’s father was a 
night watchman, and went away every even- 
ing, leaving his little daughter alone, you 
will think that there simply cannot be a 
merry Christmas. But wait and see. 

‘“‘Father,’’ said Janet that Christmas eve, 
as the two sat opposite each other at the tiny 
table in the dull room that was kitchen, din- 
ing-room, and living room all in one, ‘‘ Father, 
do you mind that this is the holy night ?”’ 

Mr. Dale raised his heavy eyes from his 
plate. He had slept all the afternoon, and 
he was still stupid from a sudden awakening. 

“So it be, lass,” he said with a sigh; ‘‘and, 
if the mother was here, ’twould be a cheerful 
one for us.”’ 

Janet, sitting across the table, bent her 
radiant little face upon her clasped hands, 
and the light from the kerosene lamp shone 
full upon her. 

“Father,’’ she whispered, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber the song—she used to sing to us?’’ 

“T do, lass,” 
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“Father, I’ve been thinking of it all day. 
Do you think we—just you and I—could sing 
it once—before you go away ?”’ 

““We—could—try, lass.” The father 
leaned back in his chair, and stared at the 
pretty face opposite. 

“You begin, father.” 

“While’— The words came in a husky 
whisper. ‘‘I’m thinking that I’ve forgotten 
how to sing, Janet.” 

“Maybe, if J begin, you can catch up, 
father.” 

“Try, YVll do my best, child.” 


“While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground, 
An angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
And glory shone around.” 


The father did ‘‘catch up,’’ and very 
sweetly the old hymn filled the room. 

Verse after verse they sang, and there 
were tears in the father’s eyes; but Janet’s 
were shining. At the end of the song, she 
came around the table and put her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

“Father, I’ve been thinking’’— 

“Ay, lass, you do too much of that for 
a bairn of ten. What with being motherless, 
and a little housekeeper, and snatching a 
bit of learning at the schools, you be over- 
wise and thoughtful, my Janet.’ 

“But, father, I’ve had a new thought 
to-day. lve thought that—she is watching 
closer on Christmas eve. And—and, father, 
I do not want her to see us sad and—lonely. 
’T would make her sorry; and—we would not 
have her sorry, would we, father ?”’ 

“Nay, lass.’ And now the big shaggy 
head was nestled upon the small brave 
shoulder. s 

“And, father dear, I have such a plan for 
—for this Christmas; but I cannot tell. It 
is going to be a surprise; but, when—she 
sees—why, father, I think she will not be— 
sorry—in her heaven. She will be glad 
—and—and sing with all the other dear 
angels, as they did that—first Christmas— 
long, long ago.”’ 

“And, come to-morrow, lass, we’ll go to 
church—like we—used to.”’ 

“© father!” A big hug. 

‘And we'll get a little dinner out some- 
where, so as to leave the day free for us to 
wander out to the country.” 

“© father!”” A huge hug. 
will you sleep, father?” 

“Never mind the sleep for this once, child 
We must try to—to make her glad, you 
know.” 

“Dear, dear father!” 

“And now, Janet, my own dear maid, I 
must be going. Give me the pail with the 
bit supper.”’ 

“Here, father; and here’s your coat and 
hat.” 

“And now—two kisses, lassie, and don’t 
be lonely or afraid.”’ 

“T am never afraid, father. I like to 
think of you watching and watching while 
the big city gets stiller and stiller, and I play 
that I am your little lamb—your very best 
little lamb, and that you are the shepherd. 
I thought that out to-day, too, father. Why, 
father, there is a tear on my cheek,—a tear— 
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and a kiss! Good-bye, father. Oh, if you 
only knew the surprise I have! But you'll 
know in time, dear father, and to-morrow 
will be such a happy day! And you are at 
the same place to-night, father?” 

“Aye, lass.” 

The big father was gone, and for a moment 
Janet stood quite still and breathless. Then 
she said, with a soft ripple of laughter :— 

“I must be there just as the great clock of 
St. Paul’s strikes twelve. Father always 
eats his bit of supper then. Poor father, 
what will he think when”— And now Janet 
laughed aloud. ‘‘But I’ll be behind the pile 
of barrels—I and—and the Christmas! Oh, 
I must hurry!” 

And hurry she did. Soon the room was as 
tidy as deft fingers could make it, and then 
the merry little girl began to do strange 
things. It almost seemed as if she were 
playing a lonely game of “‘hunt.” 

“‘ Ah, here it is!”’ she cried, pulling a plump, 
nicely browned chicken from behind a tall 
chest of drawers. One would have thought 
that she had not suspected its being there 
until that moment. “A fine chick! It 
weighs two whole pounds and a half! And 
here. are the vegetables, all in a dish. Pota- 
toes, turnips, and a spray of celery! We can 
heat the things at father’s wee fire; and how 
jolly it will be! And here’s the pie—oh! To 
think of old Mrs. Murphy sending the pie 
just in time! My, how good it smells! And 
now for the kettle of coffee. How steady I 
shall have to walk! I shall have to go early— 
it would never do to be late. And dear, 
dear father! I know just how I shall creep 
out from behind the barrels as the great 
clock strikes twelve. Now the basket! 
And oh! but I nearly forgot the bread and 
butter. What a sad little goose I am! 
now I must bundle up warm, for I may have 
to wait behind the barrels for a long time. 
I am taking a merry Christmas to dear, dear 
father; and how glad—she will be when she 
sees us so very jolly!” 

Something sounded like a small sob; but 
it ended in a laugh, so perhaps the sob was 
a mistake. 

“And, now, turn out the light, lock the 
door—and that is all!” 

Bravely Janet took up the heavy basket, 
and went slowly down the dark, cold stair- 
way. She was so bundled up.that she felt 
awkward, and the thought of the kettle of 
coffee made her measure every step. 

“Ten blocks!’”? she whispered. ‘I do 
wish I could get a sprig of holly. Mother 
always had holly!” 

No one noticed the little burdened figure 
as it went sedately along. In the poor street 
it was such a common sight to see children 
bearing loads heavy enough for grown per- 
sons. But presently Janet came to a broad, 
well-lighted avenue. Down that she must go 
for six long blocks before she came to the 
building where her father watched. Now, 
busy and crowded as the avenue was during 
the day, it was quite silent and almost de- 
serted by night. The great clock of St. 
Paul’s pealed out ten—and the world seemed 
very lonely. Janet set the heavy basket 
down: there was plenty of time. She had 
been so afraid of being late. Better to wait 
behind the barrels in the sharp cold than to 
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be tardy upon that Christmas eve! She 
looked up at the sky showing between the 
tall office buildings. How the stars shone 
and danced! ; 

“*While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night.’” Janet sang the words aloud. Who 
was there to hear? ‘‘Dear, dear father!” 
the child smiled softly. ‘‘It was so hard for 
him to sing! Oh, how I wish I had some 
holly!’ The lonely little body talked aloud, 
and it was so comforting. 

“““Peace, ‘peace, on earth, the angels 
cried.’”” And now Janet looked at the twink- 
ling stars, ‘‘Mother—is—an—angel!’’ she 
said slowly. And a wan smile struggled on 
the uplifted face. 

“Tattle girl!” Janet started and drew her 
breath in sharply. 

“Tattle girl, where are you going with that 
heavy basket ?” 

The voice was the kindest voice one ever 
heard, and it came from a tall, handsome 
man ina long fur coat. 

“Why, sir,”” and Janet was no longer fright- 
ened, “you see I am taking a merry Christ- 
mas to—to father. I planned it all myself. 
It is a surprise.” 

“Happy father!” The tall man smiled. 
“T wish that I had some one to plan a 
merry Christmas for!”’ 

“And have you no one, sir, no little boys 
or girls?” 

“T had a little girl once. But she went 
away. I think she got homesick for her 
mother!” 

Janet understood, and her pretty face 
grew sympathetic. 

“T have been wandering about the streets,”’ 
the tall stranger continued, “and you are 
the first bit of Christmas I have found run- 
ning about loose.” 

And now Janet smiled. 

“7 wonder if you could not take me along 
with you—I might help, you know.” 

“Mrs. Murphy helped—with a pie,” Janet 
explained. ‘‘And the butcher threw in a 
half pound of chicken, it being Christmas. 
And I am sure, sir, father and I would like 
to have you; but”— She looked up at the 
magnificence confronting her, and said shyly, 
“But you might not like to hide behind 
barrels, and that is part of the plan!” 

“T can remember the time when to Hide 
behind barrels was one of the most exciting 
things in life. Please take me along. I 
know there is going to be a lark. What is 
your name, child?” 

“Janet, sir, Janet Dale.” 

“Then come, Janet, let me carry the basket. 
I never saw a girl with eyes like yours who 
could make a lonely man go without a bit of 
Christmas, What can I give toward the feast ?” 

“Why, sir,” and Janet was trotting along 
holding the stranger’s hand, ‘‘there’s holly, 
you know.” 

“To be sure! Holly and mistletoe, and 
stockings crammed with goodies. It’s too 
cold for bare feet, Janet; but what's the 
matter with goodies and holly?” 

“You see, sir, my mother is dead. She 
always had holly. And I want her to see 
father and me having a Christmas like we 
used to have before—she went away. I 
think she could not be happy even—there 
where she is—if she saw us lonely and sad.” 
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“Where is your father, Janet?” The man 
had slackened his pace. The friendly little 
hand in his had somehow caught and was 
tugging at his heart strings. 

“He is at the corner of Burton and Thorn 
Streets, sir. He’s watching.” 

“Watching for you?” 

“Oh, no indeed, sir! He’s going to be 
terribly surprised. He’s a night watchman. 
I play he is a shepherd to-night, and the big 
city full of people is his flock. I am making 
believe that I am his best lamb. It makes 
me so happy to think it all out. It seems 
like a Christmas story, like the ones mother 
used to tell. And I like to fancy that mother 
can watch, like those angels long ago in 
Bethlehem, and I want her to see us happy.” 

“Tt is the loveliest Christmas story that 
I ever heard, Janet. How lucky I was to 
run across you!” 

“We must be behind the barrels when St. 
Paul’s strikes twelve, sir!”” Janet hastened 
her steps. ‘‘Father eats his bit supper then 
—and to-night his pail is empty!” 

ras Empty?” 

“Yes, sir: it is a joke. Don’t you see, he 
will look in his pail and find—nothing! Then 
he will be so surprised, and then I'll jump 
out with this.” Janet twirled around in 
front of the stranger and pointed to the 
basket. ‘‘And I’ll hug him, and tell him it 
is a merry Christmas; and indeed, sir, it will 
be great fun.” 

“T should think so!” The stranger 
laughed so loudly that a policeman down 
the block turned to see who could feel so 
merry on the quiet street. 

“Perhaps your father will not welcome 
a stranger at so gay a feast.”’ There was a 


note of sadness in the voice. ‘‘Perhaps he 
would rather have—just you—his best 
lamb!” 

“Oh, no, sir! I shall tell him that you are 


one of his flock that got—that got lost; and 
I brought you in! ‘That’s a new part of the 
story.” 

“And such a comforting part, Janet!” 


(To be continued.) 


A Jealous Burro. 


At the Falls of the Seven Sisters in the 
South Cheyenne Cafion, in Colorado, there is 
a photographer who is the happy possessor 
of the now aged burro formerly owned by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. About six hundred 
feet above the highest of these falls is a charm- 
ing spot which the gifted writer named In- 
spiration Point, and where she spent much 
of her time when writing. She was accus- 
tomed to riding up there on a white burro 
named Dick. This little animal has long 
outlived its mistress and its usefulness; but 
he is still held in great honor, and tourists 
and children are permitted to have their pict- 
ures taken while sitting on his back. 

At the photographer’s galleries there was 
an insignificant little brown donkey tied to 
one arm of the settee, while historic old Dick 
was tied to the other. As soon as I heard 
Dick’s history, I sat down on the settee and 
tried to make friends with him; but he re- 
sented my advances, laid back his ears, 
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braced his feet, and resisted with all his 
might my efforts to draw him to me. So I 
gave up and turned to the other one. He 
was all ready to be petted, laid his head on 
my shoulder, shut his eyes, and looked a pict- 
ure of contentment. 

In a moment I felt a nudge at my arm, 
and, turning around, I saw old Dick close be- 
side me. I looked at him in astonishment, 
and he gave me another nudge with his nose. 
All the contrariness was gone from his face, 
and he had a most pleading expression. I 
glanced at the photographer and saw that 
he was watching and laughing. 

“What does it mean?’ I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘ Dick is jealous and wants 
you to pet him, too.” 

“But I tried to do so first, and he would not 
let me,” I replied. 

“That is the way he does,” said the pho- 
tographer. ‘‘He won’t allow any one to 
make of him until he sees the other one 
getting attention, then he changes his mind 
and wants some of the petting also.” 

I immediately forgave the little fellow his 
former coldness, and he assumed the atti- 
tude of his rival. As I sat there with a 
burro’s head on each shoulder, we were three 
happy comrades, and I shall always regret 
that I did not have a picture taken at that 
moment.—Abbie L. Weeks, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


The Melancholy Cat. 


BY HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS. 
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Little Carl, on bringing his first report 
home, and not being able to pronounce de- 
portment, said, “‘Mamma, I have ninety- 
five in badness.””—Youth’s Companion. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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Edward Atkinson. 


Mr. Atkinson was so much in the public 
light, was so frank in the utterance of his 
views, and was so familiar a personality that 
description of him was common. We have 
heard much about his ability in business, the 
fertility of his mind, and the great variety 
of the subjects which he studied. We 
are all acquainted with his courage and per- 
sistence, the confidence with which he re- 
lied upon his own thought, and the calmness 
with which he waited for the world to come 
over to his side. 

But there is one trait of his character 
on which, so far as I know, no one has 
touched, and which is an appropriate sub- 
ject to be considered in this paper. I mean 
Mr. Atkinson’s religious nature. Now “re- 
ligion” is a word of many meanings. To 
some it means simply a set of beliefs, to 
others a series of ecclesiastical or ritual ob- 
servances. Our friend had his religious be- 
liefs. The last time but one that I talked 
with him he expressed very clearly, yet with 
the reserve and delicacy with which thought- 
ful men are wont to speak of so great sub- 
jects, his very decided faith in the love of 
God and the hope of immortality. He was 
like his neighbor, Col. Lee, a reader of 
the Bible, as one of the great utterances of 
the divine spirit and the history of a won- 
derful and powerful movement. He was 
greatly interested in the history of the Jew- 
ish people which it contained, and in the 
talents and energy of that wonderful race 
at the present time. And he was in his 
day an attendant at the First Parish Church 
in Brookline, and interested in its welfare, 
though, as age came on and his old friends 
departed, he was less often seen in his place. 

But all this is not religion, however habitual 
it may be. In fact, many a man walks in 
these ways without being really devout at 
all. We may presume that even people 
who go to church are generally more or less 
religious; but, on the other hand, it is very 
easy and by no means uncommon for them 
to be, at least, untouched by any feeling 
of real worship or trust. In fact, such feel- 
ings might be prevented by the notion that 
church attending, the singing of hymns and 
saying of prayers exhaust one’s duties to 
God or one’s interest in him. 

Our friend was not of that kind. His 
religion was of the spirit, an element of his 
character, active in common life. He called 
it optimism, but optimism is faith. I 
heard him one day express very strongly 
his confidence in human nature and in the 
good outcome of human history, and I said 
to him, with some surprise, “Ah, then you 
are an optimist.”’ He answered with a 
maxim which in our memory of him may 
well serve as his epitaph, ‘““Every man is 
an optimist who sees deep enough.” It 
would be hard to find a better definition of 
faith than that,—a trust that, if we only 
look deep enough, we shall see that all things 
work together for good. It deserves to 
stand with Lowell’s quaint saying: ‘I take 
great comfort in God. He would not let us 
get at the matchbox so carelessly as he 
does, unless he knew that the frame of the 
universe was fireproof.” 
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This optimism was inspiring in our friend 
because he so often found the rest of the 
world on the other side of a question from 
himself. Most men of independent views 
are apt to think that the world is on its 
way to sure confusion and ruin because it 
does not agree with them. But this man 
seemed always sure that the truth would 
come to the front sooner or later. If the 
world was wrong, it would find it out; and, 
if he was wrong,—a possibility which, of 
course, was not so easily conceivable to 
him,—he would find it out. Hence a certain 
calmness of spirit which never deserted him. 
On certain occasions he had nearly the 
whole country against him; but, whatever 
he may have felt, his face was unruffled by 
any breeze of doubt or fear. The world gave 
his confidence various names, according to 
its opinion or its command of language; 
but neither opinion nor expression had any 
power to break the serenity of his coun- 
tenance, the even flow of his speech, or the 
confidence of his spirit. 

Here was the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. For any of his beliefs our friend 
would have gone to the scaffold as calmly 
as Sir Thomas More felt of the axe. Now 
for any man but an optimist in the larger 
sense to be so pronounced and persistent 
against the mind of a majority would be 
sheer conceit and too flimsy. What right 
would he have to run the risk of leading 
the world disastrously astray, unless he be- 
lieved in that spirit of truth which should 
lead men into all truth at last, correcting 
and pruning human opinion, casting aside 
the partial and keeping the perfect? Pro- 
vided only the bold man be first careful, he 
need not hesitate to set his thought against 
that of the world. If this never had been 
done, we should be far behind where we are. 

Our friend worked for his opinions and 
he had a right to them. They were not al- 
ways true, but an uncommon number of 
them were; and his prophecies were some- 
times wonderfully confirmed when the facts 
arrived. His confidence was the faith of 
one optimist that all things work together 
for truth to them that love it. 

This optimism took a practical form. 
There are those who have gloomy views 
of the future life of mankind upon the earth. 
The population will outgrow the means of 
subsistence or the supply of fuel. He was 
never of their number. He believed that 
food would increase or be invented to keep 
pace with the growth of the population, and 
that, even if coal should give out, some sub- 
stitute would be found. He calmly walked 
out into the woods of his own farm at Matta- 
poisett and found that substitute in the vege- 
table mud of its swamps. Nothing could 
mar the brightness of his outlook for man- 
kind. 

His. faith showed itself in character. How- 
ever violently others might differ from him, 
or however excited they might grow over 
what seemed to them extreme views, they 
never, if they knew him, believed him to 
be other than sincere. There lies upon his 
honor no single stain. For over sixty years 
a man of business, for forty years the head 
of a great company, often in the fierce light 
of political controversy, he gave the world 
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all the chance it needed to find him out, but 
it never found the slightest taint of dis- 
honor.. 

In a time like this, when so much iniquity 
is coming to light in the world of affairs, 
when suspicion runs about wildly through 
high places and low, wondering whom next 
it will find to have dropped his self-respect 
in the hot chase after money, it is refresh- 
ing to tarry awhile by the memory of one 
who, both outwardly and within, led the 
simple life; who tried to teach others the 
gospel of plain living and high thinking; 
who found refuge from the bitter sorrows 
that came upon him, not in excitement, 
natural or artificial, but in the serene at- 
mosphere of large and impersonal truth. 
A handsome man to look at in the flesh, he 
lived a life of no less beauty within. He 
was, aS one has well said, the Franklin of 
his day, without the spots that marred the 
private life of that sage, but with his good 
sense, his simplicity, and his integrity. 

Ww. H. L.- 


The Unitarian Club, Boston. 


Upward of two hundred members and 
invited guests assembled at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, in Boston, Wednesday evening, the 
13th inst., to listen to the reports of Hon. 
Charles W. Clifford, Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
and Dr. M. J. Savage, delegates to the recent 
International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Thinkers and Workers, held in the 
City of Geneva, in August last. This meet- 
ing was intended to excite interest in the 
next meeting of the council which is to be 
held in Boston in 1907. ‘This organization 
was planned in Boston at the time of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. §. A.. Eliot 
called together the’ foreign brethren who 
were present with some leading American 
Unitarians. A plan was made. ‘The state- 
ment of purpose written by Mr. Batchelor, 
“That the object of this Council shall be to 
open communication with those in all lands 
who are striving to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them,’’ was adopted. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte was made secretary. 
The first meeting was held in London, and, 
by the energy of Rev. Copeland Bowie, 
was carried to a triumphant success To 
Mr. Wendte has been largely due the success 
of successive meetings at Amsterdam and in 
Geneva. He will be the secretary who 
during the next two years will have charge 
of the details of organization. The follow- 
ing notes may give some idea of the long and 
eloquent addresses that held the attention 
of the members for two hours. 

Hon. Charles W. Clifford of New Bed- 
ford, the first speaker of the evening, spoke 
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on ‘‘The International Council at Geneva 
in 1905.” After wittily describing the diffi- 
culties of the English-speaking delegates to 
the congress, he said:— 

“The real message of the congress was, 
Character, not creed, is the test of Salvation. 
It is not new. It is as old as the world. 
“Be good, and you will be happy’ is the trans- 
lation of it. A platitude, you say? But 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
this and the doctrine of the Church, that 
creed, and not character, is the test of sal- 
vation, It will have world-wide acceptance 
ultimately. May be we mean something a 
little different by salvation from our or- 
thodox brethren. If you believe what they 
say is true, you will be happy in the next 
world whatever you may be in this. But 
we believe that spiritual development alone 
can give happiness, and that is possible on 
this earth, here and now. 

“Lowell says, ‘Hach age must worship 
its own thought of God.’ The Geneva con- 
ference enlarged and amplified Lowell’s 
idea by its message that each soul must wor- 
ship its own thought of God, by inscribing 
over its doors, ‘Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Christian, Jew,—all can enter here.’ ‘This 
conference points to the foundation of a 
universal church where all men work together. 
How paltry seem the fences which some 
people are trying to set up to enclose some 
little theological belief! Character is the 
vital thing, and belief is important only as 
it bears on the attainment of that end. 

“The place of this conference was originally 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, and afterward 
the ‘throne of Calvin.’ The climax of the 
event was the address of Dr. Savage, which 
was epoch-making, like the sermon of 
Channing at Baltimore. It marked a step 
forward in human thought. But let it be 
remembered that, while it may be the place 
of the preacher to blaze the way through the 
forests of evil, it rests with you laymen 
whether graft in high places, corruption in 
politics, or vice in society shall be allowed 
to continue.” 

Mr. Clifford read from a criticism on the 
conference by a Roman Catholic journal, 
which declared that the truths of Christi- 
anity are unchangeable truths objectively 
known. ‘If it is true,” said Mr. Clifford, 
‘that Christianity is a collection of infallible 
dogmas objectively true, the New York 
conference did right in excluding the Uni- 
tarians, for then Unitarians are not and 
never can be Christians.” 

Rey. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
of the Meadville Theological School, who 
took for his subject ‘‘The International 
Council at Boston in 1907,” prefaced his re- 
marks by aneloquent description of the scene 
at the Geneva conference and the personality 
of the men who spoke there, most of whom 
are not so well known in this country as 
Pastor Wagner, who was an enthusiastic 
delegate. 

Dr. Savage’s sermon on the last day was 
the most memorable feature of a memorable 
occasion, When Dr. Savage began to preach 
evolution here in Boston twenty years or 
more ago, he was regarded as one of the 
most dangerous radicals in the land. In 
Geneva} his,sermon was a characteristic one, 
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pointing out how religion had survived from 
age to age, and, when he gave his message, 
every head in the great auditorium seemed 
to be bent forward, in order not to lose a 
single word; and, when it was over, the 
throng went out thoughtfully, as though in 
the presence of an epoch-making event. 

What is the significance of the coming 
conference in Boston? It will give us an 
opportunity to come face to face with some 
of the greatest prophets of freedom in the old 
world. Conditions are very different there. 
In America we are free. In Europe these 
liberal leaders are under the shadow of some 
great state church. Since the Geneva 
council they have been turning their thoughts 
toward this land of freedom, and they have 
embraced the opportunity to enter into this 
conference with great enthusiasm. A great 
many of you are accustomed to go away 
during the summer months. But let me 
assure you that he who does so two years 
from now will make the mistake of his life. 
Why do we go abroad? Some go to see the 
mountains and the pictures and the insti- 
tutions of these foreign countries; but are 
not the men who are standing on the moun- 
tain tops of thought the highest character- 
istic of a nation’s institutions and its life? 
These are the men who are thinking the 
thoughts that will be thought by the mul- 
titudes in years to come. It is our inestima- 
ble privilege to welcome them to our shores 
and assure them that we are working with 
them to strike the fetters from the con- 
sciences of men,—working for a religion 
of deed and not of creed. We sometimes 
suffer from a sense of isolation. It will be 
a privilege not only to clasp their hands, 
but those of our brethren on this side of the 
water. Most of all, it is an opportunity to 
inaugurate a new kind of religious conven- 
tion, such as never has been seen since the 
foundation of the Church. 

What is it that the great councils have 
debated about? It has always been the 
question of the orthodoxy of belief, on the 
basis of which those who refuse to accept 
the beliefs that are imposed upon them must 
be thrust out into outer darkness. Two 
years from now we shall hold a session of 
the first council of the Christian Church 
which is really universal, and give ourselves 
not to the entertaining of correct doctrine, 
but to a conference upon such great things 
as God and the human soul and the meaning 
of human progress: what may be done here 
and now to make life a fairer and diviner 
thing; how shall we make this mighty force 
of religion which has made and unmade 
empires a power in human life; how shall 
we work together in order to inaugurate 
the era of which the Prophet spoke, when all 
men shall love mercy, do justice, and walk 
humbly with their God? This conference 
is an established fact. We can make it 
one of the most significant religious con- 
ventions which has been held in the history 
of the world. 

Dr. Minot J. Savage was introduced amid 
great applause. He spoke of historic as- 
sociations of Geneva which make it an in- 
spiration to the visitor to-day. 

It is the red cross of Geneva that has 
linked her name over the civilized world as 
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the minister of mercy. In Geneva the great 
treaty of arbitration was signed which we 
trust will make it impossible for war to exist 
between England and the United States. 
From Geneva came Calvin’s great doctrine 
of divine sovereignty, that has played such 
a great part in the history of democracy 
the world over.. It obliterates the distinc- 
tions between men, and has been of far- 
reaching influence in establishing the great 
truth of the fatherhood of God. 

Strange to say, there is no monument to 
Calvin in Geneva, although perhaps the most 
impressive feature of the city is the monu- 
ment to Servetus, whom he burned at the 
stake. Calvin seems to play a small part 
in the sentiment and feeling of the people, 
in striking contrast with men like Rousseau 
and’ Voltaire. Let us not forget that Vol- 
taire was the first man who built a church 
and dedicated it simply to God. All the 
other churches were dedicated to saints of 
one kind or another. There is not now a 
single Calvinist in a pulpit in Geneva. Cal- 
vinism is stronger in Scotland and America 
than in the place of its birth. 

Dr. Savage paid a high tribute to the 
famous Pére Hyacinthe, who, when he was 
a Catholic, established his fame as a preacher. 
He came up to Paris once a year to give in 
eight sermons the highest fruits of his year’s 
thoughts and dreams and aspirations. To- 
day what do we expect of our minister? 
That he shall be on the school committee, 
that he shall be engaged in every kind of 
social reform, look after the poor, partici- 
pate in political reform,—in fact, that he 
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shall have a hand in everything. And then 
we expect that on $1,000 or $1,800 a year 
he shall be as brilliant on Sunday morning 
as Pére Hyacinthe. When you give a man 
here in America an opportunity to get ready 
to preach, perhaps we may develop some- 
body that will come somewhere in sight of 
Pére Hyacinthe. Until that time we cannot 
expect it. 

At that council there were twenty-one 
great religious organizations represented from 
different parts of the world, all gathered 
for one purpose, to further the belief that 
hereafter in religion it is to be man, it is to 
be humanity,—the one universal, eternal 
child of God. When I returned, some one 
asked me if I did not think Calvin turned 
over in his grave when I spoke from his pul- 
pit. I said, ‘‘No, Calvin has had three hun- 
dred and fifty years to think it over, and, if 
he had been there, he would have agreed 
with me.’’ And I believe there would not 
be much difference between us if we could 
meet and talk it over. Beecher was once 
asked at Yale: ““Do you consider yourself 
a) Calvinist?” “Yes? sit) he’ replied)" 
believe as Calvin would believe if he were 
alive now and saw things as I do.” All the 
world is rapidly coming to the same position. 

We sometimes get into an apologetic 
mood for the name we bear. I am proud of 
the name of Unitarian. It is the grandest 
name in Christendom. ‘The names of other 
religious bodies have little or no religious sig- 
nificance. They relate to forms of government, 
or may be merely a nickname, like Methodist. 
‘They tell nothing of what their bearers stand 
for. _Unitarianism is the most significant 
name in the modern world. It means unity 
of life, unity of truth, unity of religious aim, 
unity of endeavor. Let us fling abroad our 
flag until we win and bring within our fel- 
lowship all the free souls who care for these 
noble ideals and aims. 

Here in America we are free. In Europe 
these liberal leaders are overshadowed by 
the great institution of an established church. 
When these representatives come in 1907, 
let us treat them royally. Let us accept 
the responsibility. It is sometimes said that 
Unitarians have no mission, that we do not 
seek out the heathen. ‘To-day the greatest 
field for missionary work is these great coun- 
tries in Europe where these isolated thinkers 
and workers are. We can do much to aid 
their work at home. My friends, we are not 
alone. There are 800,000,000 worshippers 
of the one and only God,—800,000,000 Uni- 
tarians in that sense. We want to ask at 
least thirty of the great liberal thinkers of 
Europe to come here as our guests, and pay 
every cent of the expense of their journey. 

I am glad the recent religious conference in 
New York put the question, ‘‘Do you believe 
the doctrine of the Deity of Christ to be 
essential to salvation from eternal punish- 
ment?” If the members of that conference 
believe that, they have no business to as- 
sociate with us, If they do not believe it, 
then the exclusion of Mr. Long, Dr. Hale, 
and Dr, Eliot was simply stupid. I am 
glad to have the lines drawn, to have a few 
definitions, to know where we are. And 
particularly is that needed right here in 
Boston, We are apt to judge the world by 
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our own dooryards. I have been informed 
that it is a popular notion here in Boston 
that most of the work in educating the world 
has been done. That is because most Uni- 
tarians here cannot see anybody who is not a 
liberal. But, if they would look a little to the 
West and South-west, they would see the old 
doctrines preached in all their pristine vigor. 
If they still believe these things, it simply 
means that Unitarians have a large work 
on hand to civilize and educate Christendom. 
Let men stand up and say where they are. 


A Pleasant Surprise. 


At the meeting of the Ministerial Union 
in Channing Hall, October 30, the fol- 
lowing resolution was voted unanimously — 


The Ministerial Union hears with great 
interest that Mr. George W. Fox, Assistant 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has completed fifty years in that 
Association’s service, and wishes to express 
to him its recognition of his devotion to 
the. welfare of the churches and to the suc- 
cess of the ministers, and its hope that many 
years of restfulness and happiness are yet to 
crown so long and helpful a career. 


At its meeting on December 18 the Min- 
isterial Union presented to George W. Fox 
a handsome hall clock and nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy dollars in gold. Min- 
isters from all parts of the country had sent 
their contributions gladly for making this 
appropriate gift. President Cuckson made 
the presentation speech, and Mr. Fox re- 
sponded. Mr. Fox wishes his friends - to 
know how much he appreciates the gift 
and how grateful he is. The inscription 
on the plate attached to the clock is as 
follows: ‘“‘Presented to George W. Fox on 
December 18, 1905, by the Ministerial. Union 
in recognition of fifty years of faithful ser- 
vice to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and as the loyal friend of two genera- 
tions of ministers.’’ 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, December 12. There were -present 
Messrs. Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Little, Long, Savage, Southworth, and Ware, 
and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

In the absence of the secretary Mr, Fox 
was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1905 
From donations 
Income of invested fund 


$41,179.05 
2,5 


7,997.50 

Interest os.+ + 47.79 

Ministerial “Aid Fund. "additional ts. 250.00 
Bequest of Josiah Whiting of over, 
ass., to be used for the support of 


reaching i in the First Parish, Dover, 
ass., and established as a fund bear- 
ing his name, on account. a... .45 sesree 


5,150.00 
mem of — L. Stafford of Boston , 
ass., to be expended in printing and 
distributing the religious teachings of 
the late Theodore Parkey .... 926.35 


Investment Church et! Loan. Fund, 
re ao ere errr ror 


1,235.00 
Books sold, etc. Spain ce ous ; 


611.08 
$59,957.00 
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EXPENDITURES 


For missionary purposes . muses shee Ren py eanee 


$13,572.53 
Books, tracts, etc. «+++. 881.81 


Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 1,424.31 
Expenses of Unitarian Building, includ- 

ing payments on account of elevator, 

C06, $1,608 80; soisconseutivercsesccueuenee 1,947.42 
Investment Ministerial Aid Fund ........- 1,825.00 
General Investments, amount invested . 5,202.50 
Investment Church Building haan Fund, 

loan to church.. 3,500.00 
Accrued interest and all other | purposes.- 51.47 

Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1905 .....- ies nance ic ein cinekte 31,551.96 
$59,957.00 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Miss Katherine G. Blossom and her brothers of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., for their acceptable gift of $105, in memory of 
their mother, for a clock for the reception-room, and that 
the same be appropriated for that purpose. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her welcome gift, and that the sum 
of $500 be placed at the disposal of the president in accord- 
ance with the wish of the donor. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized to sell, transfer, and deliver the 
rights attaching to all shares of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad standing in the name of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of a letter to the stockholders dated Nov. r, 1905. 

Voted, That the bequest of the late George L. Stafford 
of Boston to the Association, amounting to $926.36, “to be 
expended in printing and distributing the religious teach- 
ings of the late Theodore Parker, in such form or forms as 
to said Association may seem best suited for pepular dis- 
tribution,” be gratefully accepted, and the same is hereby 
appropriated tor the purpose named in said will. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and they are hereby 
authorized, in the name and behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and 
deliver to J. A. Rice, lots numbered six, seven, and eight, 
and the westerly fifteen feet of the northerly seventy-five 
feet of lot eleven, all in block two hundred and thirteen, 
and lots seventeen and eighteen in block one hundred and 
forty-three of National City, Cal., according to official map 
of said city made and filed for the San Diego Land and 
Town Company, A.D. 1882, in the county recorder’s office 
in San Diego County. 

Voted, That the action of the Finance Committee be ap- 
proved, in paying the wages of the substitute janitor, in 
place of Mr. Mills, from October 30, the time of his attack 
with paralysis, until now, and that they have authority to 
make such further arrangements as Mr. Mills’s eighteen 
years of faithful service seem to require. 

Voted, That the Finance Committee be authorized to ex- 
pend from the General Fund $2,500, or so much-of it as 
may be needed, in addition to the amount heretofore 
voted, to meet the cost of installing an elevator, changing 
the Book-room into a reception-room, and making other 
alterations incidental to the above in the Unitarian Build- 
ing. 

Voted, To appropriate from the special gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. Grew $50 toward the erection of the People’s 
Church at Harrietta, Mich., and $250 for the expenses of 
services at Alleghany, Pa. 


The Committee on the Western States 
presented a report, giving the following fur- 
ther distribution of appropriations, from the 
unused balance in the Western ‘Budget, and 
at the discretion of the president, which re- 
port it was voted to adopt: An appropriation 
of $300, in aid of Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., 
for the six months begining Nov. 1, 1905; 
$50 in aid of the First Unitarian Society, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; $300 for circuit work 
in the State of Wisconsin; and $300 for cir- 
cuit work in the State of South Dakota. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. Frank S. C, Wicks State 
secretary for Indiana, 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Thomas Clinton Brockway 
circuit preacher in Wisconsin. 

Upon report of the Committee on the 
Church Building Loan Fund it was 

Voted, That the Committee on the Church Building 


Loan Fund be authorized to make a loan of $3,000 to the 
First Parish in Dover, Mass., from that fund. 


Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voted, To invite Rev. Joseph Wood of Birmingham, 
England, to preach the Anniversary Sermon on May 23. 


A communication was received from the 
executive board of the Women’s National 
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Alliance accepting the plan for the geograph- 
ical division of the missionary departments. 

A vote of thanks was received from the 
executive committee of the Women’s Board 
of Missions for the use of Channing Hall for 
the annual meeting of the board. 

Adjourned. 

GEORGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Monday, December 11, 
2.30 P.M. By request of the president, Vice- 
President Lord took the chair. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Lord, Humphreys, Gauld, 
Hudson, Lawrance, Griffin, and Mrs. Winsor. 

In the absence of the clerk, Miss Parker, 
Rey. Mr. Griffin was chosen clerk pro tem- 
pore. ‘The report of the preceding meeting 
was tread and approved. The treasurer’s 
monthly statement was then offered and 
duly placed on file. The affairs of the Book- 
room, their Christmas attractions, and other 
matters, were briefly and informally touched. 

A motion was made and carried that 
President Horton be requested to correspond 
with the Boston Sunday School Union, with 
a view of its devoting one meeting during 
the winter to the new Sunday School Con- 
ference Leaflets. The president had in- 
timated that such a suggestion would be 
welcomed by the Union. An informal dis- 
cussion followed on the use of these Leaflets 
which were prepared by Mr. Lawrance, and 
are now issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
Schent Society. 

President Horton read a letter from the 
New York Sunday School Union which em- 
bodied a motion of that organization re- 
questing the Sunday School Society to pub- 
lish some new services for Christmas and 
Easter. After discussion of the communica- 
tion, and also expression of views on the 
subject of special Christmas and Easter 
exercises, it was moved and voted that the 
letter in question be referred to the Committee 
on Special Services. Also that said com- 
mittee be requested to obtain information 
as to the material and services used by our 
Sunday-schools throughout the denomina- 
tion at Christmas. This is intended as a 
basis for future action, in compliance with 
the request from New York City. 

The president also read a letter from Rev. 
Mr. Judy, Davenport, Iowa, a director, on 
his curriculum of study. On motion of Mr. 
Hudson it was voted that the president be 
authorized to place in the Book-room copies 
of all curricula of study prepared for Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools under such arrange- 
ment as may be satisfactory to the authors, 
but that it is deemed inexpedient to affix the 
imprint of the Society to any particular 
course of study. 

It was moved and carried that, owing to 
the coming in of the New Year on Monday, 
the rule, recently passed, for the alternation 
of the regular meetings be suspended for 
January, and on further motion it was voted 
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to adjourn to the second Monday of January. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Clerk pro tempore. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from Novy. 
I, 1905, to Dec. 19, 1905 -— 

Nov. 3. eres, N.H., First Unitarian Con- 


tional Sunday-school.. $10.00 

5. Hon, pore D avis, San Francisco, Cal, 10,00 
5. Mire: C.., Richardson, East Billerica, 

Mass.. : 10.00 

. Mrs. G. KF, “Baker, New ‘York City. eens 10.00 


5 
6. Mrs. J. G. Walker, Washington, D.C., 10,00 
9g. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Con- 


gregational Church Ercan steccene. 5.00 

10. Brattlebpro, Vt., Unitarian Congrega- 
tional pat ‘and Sunday-school..... 9.00 
11. Gen. George T. Cruft, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
13. Mrs. Stevenson, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
14. Bp & H. Metcalf, Providence, i Sliasceg 10.00 
14. M EX; Sargent, New York ‘City Phe 25.00 
20. Hon, - George Adams, Chicago, IIl.. 10.00 
21. . H. Coolidge, Boston, Mass..... 5.00 

28. Nation, South, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 
chico Sees cs. ek ccdio a oe hes 5.00 

Dec. 5. Norton, Mass., Congregational Sunday- 
SCHOOL EE Le cae cee cee 2.00 
5. Mr. J. C. Haynes, Boston, Mass.. 15,00 

6. Wilmington, Del., Unitarian Sunday- 
BCHOON, 25 nie Seals oan bse sdasvatine. 6.00 

7. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society. . 25.00 

13. Cleveland, Ohio, Church of the ‘Unity 
Sumday-schooliss.. 0... s-000rccccve scene, 10.00 

14. Louisville, Ky., Highland Hall Sunday- 
BENODN aderiadeat hs subse anes sevewige 4.00 

15. ae Mass. (Dorchester), First Par- 
ARMS eeteeeteDratae ss tab'aten <q dmayieenis 50.00 
16. Washta, Iowa, Unity Sunday-school.. 1.00 
18. Mr. George|Hutchinson, Boston, Mass., ; 10.00 

19. Mrs. carcrne ts quclatdson. East Bil- 
lerica, Mass.. esis eee ste 10.00 


RICHARD C. cine: Eaves 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Finance Committee. 


The work of the Finance Committee is at 
present the most perplexing, yet at the same 
time we can almost say the most indispen- 
sable, of that given to any committee in 
the National Union. There are plenty of 
churches whom we might aid, and, by aiding 
them, do a great service to our liberal relig- 
ion if we only had the funds. There are still 
over three hundred Unitarian churches 
which have no young people’s society. They 
need such societies. We of the National 
Union have discovered that in these socie- 
ties is the long-sought-for means which shall 
hold our young people in our churches, and 
keep them from turning Episcopalians or 
dropping out of the church altogether. The 
young people’s societies are the only means 
yet devised of awakening in our young people 
an interest in liberal religion and a devotion 
to the work of our liberal churches. Yes, 
we can affirm that the future of these churches 
depends primarily upon the work which our 
young people’s societies to-day are doing. 
Now what the National Union is struggling 
to do is to send out speakers to these churches 
which have no societies, to awaken them to 
feel their need of such a society, and, if possi- 
ble, get one organized immediately, We 
could find the speakers if we could only pay 
their expenses. We might every year be 
making six speaking trips through the West 
instead of one if we could only supply the 
necessary funds. 

In a word, the reason our work does not 
grow more rapidly is primarily lack of funds. 
We are advancing every year, but the pace is 
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slow. The one thing needed to quicken the 
pace is some device for bringing the needed 
funds into our treasury. 

To discover this device is the work of the 
Finance Committee. The most successful ex- 
pedients yet hit upon are the biennial Fair 
and the annual Calendar. We are hoping 
the individual unions will gradually increase 
their contributions. Our Unitarian young 
people give less than half as much per mem- 
ber to the National Union as the Universa- 
list young people give to their national or- 
ganization. In fact every member of the 
Universalist societies is assessed twenty cents 
a year or more for the work of the national 
organization, If our young people would 
only realize the importance of our work and 
contribute accordingly, the financial diffi- 
culties would soon be settled. We hope, too, 
that in time more of the older people of our 
Unitarian churches will realize what we are 
striving for, and that they, too, will contrib- 
ute to our work. 

Until that time the Finance Committee 
must continue its search for devices to raise 
the funds needed to keep the organization 
going. And we shall welcome most heartily 
any suggestion of such a device which any of 
our friends may send in. Every such sug- 
gestion will help us to put the National 
Union on a sound financial basis where it 
may carry on its work unhampered. 

ALBERT R. VAIL, Chairman. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Announcement has not been made of the 
usual Wednesday noon services at King’s 
Chapel because of the possibility that a 
course of lectures would this year be given 
in their place. ‘These lectures, however, are 
now postponed to another year, and the 
Wednesday noon services may be expected 
to begin January 3. 


Meetings. 


THE SuNDAy ScHooL Unron.—The Christ- 
mas service of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union was held in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, on Monday evening, 
December 18. After the usual social hour 
and supper, the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith. 

Every one joined with heartiness in the 
singing of the Christmas songs and the read- 
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ing of the stories of the nativity and child- 
hood of Jesus,. Mrs. Mary V. H. Slade sang 
several solos most acceptably. Mrs. Herbert 
J. Gurney of Wollaston recited the story 
of the Wise Men, as given in the Gospel of 
Matthew, and then told beautifully and im- 
pressively Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s ‘‘Story of 
the Other Wise Man.’”’ The address of the 
evening was given by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
whose voice is always a welcome one at the 
Union meetings. Dr. Ames told a number 
of the old legends and marvel stories that 
had gathered about the birth and youth of 
Jesus. Those two which have come to us 
in the Gospels, though they contain as much 
of the supernatural element as the others, 
are more consistent with the character of 
Jesus, more full of beauty, charm, and 
Spirituality, and so have lived. Because 
of these stories all motherhood and all child- 
hood are more sacred. Dr. Ames spoke 
strongly against what he called the ‘‘ mutual 
selfishness” that remembers only one’s in- 
timates at the Christmas season. Christmas 
is the time for the children, for the helpless 
and the comfortless. It should be made 
something more and better than a holiday. 
The life we remember,—the thought of the 
‘‘highest reaching a helping hand to the 
lowest,” should be an inspiration to us to 
help others, especially at the season when 
we think of “heaven as so full of love that 
it overflows and floods the earth.” And 
all the best of the Christmas season is lost, 
unless the Christmas feeling passes into 
reverence for and a living faith in the loving, 
sacrificing, triumphant Christ. At the close 
of the address Mr. Cummings, pastor of the 
church, invited the audience to visit the 
main auditorium, to see the beautiful picture 
of the Nativity which was painted by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s daughter. After 
the benediction, which was pronounced by 
Dr. Ames, all present availed themselves 
of thisinvitation. Edna Stebbins, Secretary. 


Churches. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AII Souls’ Unitarian 
Church: On the evening of December 10 
Rev. Frank §. C. Wicks was installed as min- 
ister before an audience larger in numbers 
than had ever gathered in this city in a lib- 
eral cause. Because of the illness of Rey. 
Fred V. Hawley, notice of which was not 
received until the day of the meeting, the 
sermon of the occasion was delivered by 
Rev. William H. Ramsay of Louisville, Ky., 
upon only a few hours’ notice. A feature of 
the exercises were two hymns, originally 
written for the installation of Mr. Wicks 
by Rev. Minot J. Savage and Rev. George 
H. Badger. Rev. Wilson M. Backus rep- 
resented the Western Conference, and ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship and also 
gave charge to the congregation. Rev. 
Marion Crosley of the Universalist church 
participated, and, in giving eloquent wel- 
come tgsthe city, Rabbi Morris M. Feuer- 
licht represented not only his own congre- 
gation, but a delegation which was present 
from the Plymouth Congregational church, 
whose minister was unable to participate. 
Improvements which are being made upon 
the building, and for which All Souls’ is 
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under obligations to three of its generous 
members who have advanced a considerable 
sum long before.it became due, could not be 
fully completed, and the exercises therefore 
took place in a room uncarpeted, tempo- 
rarily seated, and with wall decorations only 
partly completed. This did not tend to 
lessen, but rather to increase, the enthusiasm 
of the occasion. The church has taken this 
opportunity to publish under the name of 
Progress a paper showing something of the 
scope of its work and its platform as prepared 
by and sent ahead by Mr. Wicks. Through 
the general distribution of Progress the or- 
ganization has been made known to prac- 
tically all representative citizens of the com- 
munity, for many of whom the word “Uni- 
tarian’”’ has had but a hazy meaning. The 
enthusiasm of the moment is considerable 
and re-enforced by an earnest purpose of co- 
operation with Mr. Wicks, who seems es- 
pecially fitted to carry forward the work 
of this young church. We are in hope 
that All Souls’ might have added credit in 
the public mind through the company it 
keeps. Great pride was taken in conveying 
to the public the approval and encourage- 
ment given by the great men of the denomina- 
tion, as Edward E. Hale, Robert Collyer, 
M. J. Savage, Samuel A. Eliot, and others. 
The deferred annual meeting of the society 
was held December 12, and reports were re- 
ceived showing the excellent work of the 
Western Alliance and Sunday-school in addi- 
tion to the usual standing committees. 


LITTLETON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. J. F. Malick: During 
last summer our church auditorium was 
repaired and decorated, with very satis- 
factory results. The first service in its new 
attire was held on the 23d of September, 
when the marriage ceremony of its minister 
was celebrated within its sacred walls,—a 
most fitting consecration of its newly reno- 
vated condition. On the first Sunday in 
November a simple service of dedication 
was held in the afternoon, the pastor preach- 
ing the sermon, while the neighboring ortho- 
dox minister took part in the service, show- 
ing, although of differing faith, they could 
fellowship together. The Women’s Alliance 
is an active working force, and this season 
has taken up the study of the “Life and 
Writings of James Martineau,” under the 
able leadership of the minister. There is 
also another organization which ably sup- 
plements the work of the church, the ‘‘ Back- 
log Club,’”’ which through “‘summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold’”’ has kept alive its cheerful 
light for nearly twenty-five years. A few 
years ago it placed a new organ in the church, 
and during the repairs this summer more 
than four hundred dollars was given from 
its treasury. It ministers to the social and 
intellectual well-being of its members, In 
the early part of November the “Annual 
Complimentary Banquet’’ was held, when 
not only all those of the society were bidden, 
but a goodly number outside as well as in 
adjoining towns. After the viands were 
despatched came the “‘feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” This club takes care of the 
amusements of its young -people. Twice 
during the season “‘sunset parties’”’ are held 
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commencing at four o’clock p.m. The early 
hours are given to the children for dancing, 
then supper, after which the older ones take 
the floor, and even the very oldest can en- 
gage in this amusement if they see fit. Thus 
the young and old meet together. 


MELROSE, Mass.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: Rev. A. W. 
Jackson, D.D., now a resident of Melrose, 
occupied the pulpit last Sunday, and preached 
a most helpful sermon. Rev. William I. 
Lawrance spoke before the Men’s Club last 
Thursday on Japan, pronounced by all as 
the best address ever given to the club. The 
annual fair was held last week under the 
name of ‘“‘A Persian Garden,” netting some- 
thing over $500. This was the most suc- 
cessful fair that has been held during Mr. 
Horner’s pastorate. The Sunday-school has 
taken a new start this winter, and now has 
an enrolment of one hundred and one. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. S. Barnes: The old church, 
which for almost half a century has been a 
landmark on Beaver Hall Hill, has been sold, 
and will be immediately converted into a 
printing-shop. With this change will dis- 
appear the spire, one of the most graceful 
in the city. On account of the westward 
movement of the English-speaking popu- 
lation, the church had become inconven- 
ient to reach, and the spreading up town 
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of the business district had greatly changed 


the character of the neighborhood. Even 
with these disadvantages the congrega- 
tion have remained loyal to the church, and 
the attendance at the morning services 
has always been good. At the evening 
services it has been increasingly difficult 
to obtain a large congregation on account of 
the distance from the residential portion of 
the city. It was accordingly felt that a 
change to a more convenient and modern 
church was necessary, and some time ago 
the old property was placed upon the market. 
The sale of the old building, which has at last 
been accomplished, has been received with 
great satisfaction by the congregation. A 
splendid site in the best residential part of 
the city has been purchased for the new 
church, and in a year’s time the congrega- 
tion expect to be housed in their new place 
of worship. The plans for this edifice are 
now being prepared. The departure from 
the old church has occasioned mixed feel- 
ings of joy and regret, joy because of the 
new opportunity it affords for Unitarianism 
in Montreal, and regret at leaving a building 
that las been the church home for so many 
years. On December 1 an enjoyable fare- 
well social was given in the lecture-room of 
the church by the Channing Fraternity, the 
newly organized society of young people, 
when over two hundred members of the con- 
gregation were present. The farewell ser- 
vices were held on Sunday, December 3, and 
in spite of bad weather the church was filled 
both morning and evening. Rev. W. S. 
Barnes preached-impressive sermons suita- 
ble to the occasion, and in the evening gave 
an interesting historical sketch of Unitarian- 
ism in Montreal. It was an event long to be 
remembered in the life of the church. For 
the present the services of worship will be 
held in a hall; but in due time the congrega- 
tion hope to be established in a new and finer 
church home, taking with them as sacred 
relics of the past the pulpit, stained-glass 


windows, and memorial tablets from the 
old church. 
Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 


Church: Rev. William Safford Jones was 
installed as minister of this church on Monday 
evening, November 6. Rev. James Austin 
Richards of the United Congregational 
Church offered the invocation and read the 
Scriptures. Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
of the First Church, Roxbury, preached the 
sermon, Rev. Augustus M. Lord of the 
First Congregational Church, Providence, 
R.1., offered the prayer of installation. Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf of the First Congregational 
Society, Taunton, gave the charge to the 
minister. Rey. John H. Applebee of Pilgrim 
Church, Attleboro, gave the right hand of 
fellowship. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, gave the 
charge to the people. Rev. Charles A. 
Stenhouse of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church gave the welcome to the city. Rev. 
George Whitefield Mead, Ph.D., of the First 


' Presbyterian Church offered the closing 


prayer. Nine churches, including Channing 
Memorial, united in a Thanksgiving Day 
service, held at the United Congregational 
Church. Five churches of the city, the 
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First Methodist Episcopal, the Thames Street 
Methodist Episcopal, the Second Baptist, 
the United Congregational, and the Channing 
Memorial, are planning to hold a series of 
union services in the opera house on the Sun- 
day evenings in January, for the purpose of 
deepening the religious life of the community. 


WarrEN, Pa.—A Unitarian church was 
organized at this place Sunday morning, 
November 26, by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association for this region, and Dr. J. G. 
Townsend. Mr. Harvey preached to an au- 
dience of about thirty people, all of whom 
remained to participate in the organizing the 
new society. Fifteen of the thirty signed 
the bond of union, and all showed an eager 
interest in the future of the movement. 
The organization is the outcome of services 
held in Warren by Rev. James G. Townsend, 
D.D., of Jamestown, N.Y., who, it will be 
remembered, organized our churches in 
Jamestown and Pittsburg. For several 
years his health has not permitted him to 
preach, but he now feels equal to the task 
and is preaching with his old-time power. 
Two prominent physicians and other influ- 
ential citizens have accepted places on the 
executive board, and there is good hope that 
a Unitarian church will soon have a perma- 
nent place in the city’s life. Warren is a 
beautiful city on the Alleghany River with 
a population of 15,000 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Savary offers to read his 
half-hour sketch of ‘“‘Thomas Starr King 
Patriot and Christian,” before the Women’s 
Alliances or Young People’s Unions; also his 


“Two Noble Women: Lydia Maria Child 
and Iwicretia Mott.’”’ Mr. Savary may be 
addressed at 25 Beacon Street Boston, or 
at Groveland (Savaryville), Mass. 


Rev. A. S. Gregg, field secretary of the 
International Reform Bureau, is available 
for addresses in the interest of no-license 
and total abstinence and for popular lect- 
ures on the general subject of social re- 
forms at rallies, conventions, and Chautau- 
quas. His address is 21 Merwin Street, 
Springfield, Mass, 


There has been a surprising event in the 
dramatic world of Boston which has engaged 
the attention of many people during the last 
three months. A play, written by a min- 
ister without experience as a playwright, has 
held the stage, and attracted ‘the attention 
of thousands of people. “As Ye Sow,” 
written by Rev. John Snyder, is intended to 
furnish wholesome amusement for the people. 
Although there is some slight suggestion 
of a ‘‘problem play” in the case of the min- 
ister, who is in love with his brother’s wife, 
there is no impure suggestion, because the 
brother is supposed to be dead, and, when 
he reappears, the most exacting demands 
of morality are complied with by the un- 
happy lovers. One character in the play, 
the minister who plays the principal part, 
was written and is acted in such a way as 
to show a young minister who is free from 
all conventional ecclesiastical formalities in 
dress and manner, but is throughout a manly 
fellow, who so carries himself as to increase 
respect for the cloth which he represents. 
It was a dangerous experiment to put a min- 
ister on the stage, but the management was 
fortunate in finding an actor who carried out 
the author’s idea with dignity and success. 
The play has now gone to New York, and we 
shall be curious to see what reception it will 
have in that city, after its success in places 
so unlike as Chicago and Boston. We hope 
the author is getting his proper share of the 
financial harvest, which so rewards the sow- 
ing of the theatrical manager, 
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Pleasantries. 


A class was reciting in a school the other 
day. ‘‘Who can give me,” said the teacher, 
‘a sentence in which the words ‘bitter end’ 
are used?” Up jumped a little girl ex- 
citedly. ‘I can, teacher. ‘The cat ran 
under the bureau, and the dog ran after 
her and bit her end.’”’ 


A Knowledge of the Abstract—‘‘ What 


is an abstract noun, Nellie?” | asked the 
teacher of a bright little girl. ‘Don’t 
know!” was the answer. ‘‘Well, it’s the 


name of something you can think of, but 
can’t touch. Now can you give an ex- 
ample?” ‘‘A red-hot poker,’ was the sur- 
prising and prompt reply.—Exchange. 


It is said that the late Clerk Joseph Willard 
once told Edward D. Sohier, the eminent 
lawyer, that he had read in a paper that a 
dead whale was driven ashore at Nantucket, 
and that on opening him a pair of boots 
were found marked “‘J.’’ Mr. Sohier in- 
stantly replied, ‘“They probably belonged 
to Jonah, and he must have left them when 
he stepped out.” 


The schoolmaster asked the pupils: “Sup- 
pose in a family there are five children and 
mother has only four potatoes between 
them. Now, she wants to give to every 
child an equal share. What is she going 
to do?” Silence reigned in the room. 
Everybody calculated very hard, till a little 
boy stood up and gave the unexpected an- 
swer, ‘‘Mash the potatoes, sir.’ 


A certain pompous individual from this 
State was strutting about the Capitol at 
Washington. A Western senator asked 
Senator Hoar, “Who is that person?” 
“That,” responded Hoar, ‘is Gen. B. of 
my State.’ ‘‘Does he cut as wide a swath 
in Massachusetts as he does in Washington ?”’ 
“No,” said Senator Hoar, with a merry 
twinkle; ‘‘no, Gen. B.’s reputation is purely 
national.” 


Queen Alexandra, when Princess of 
Wales, came one day upona tiny mite of a 
boy crying piteously. He was in charge 
of a fat and comfortable old lady, who 
seemed quite unmoved by his grief. ‘What 
is the matter?”’ inquired the princess, who 
is very fond of children. ‘Is he ill?” 
“Well, ma’am,’” said the comfortable old 
lady, ‘‘he isn’t hexactly ill; but no stomach 
carn’t stand nine buns!” 


Treasurer Noyes of the Newburyport 
Water Works sent out his annual bills this 
year by mail. In the corner of the envelope 
was the customary request: ‘After five 
days return to Newburyport Water Works, 
Newburyport, Mass.’”” What was his sur- 
prise to have a woman come into his office 
five days afterward and pass him an empty 
envelope, with the remark: ‘Here is your 
envelope, but what you want of it is more 
than I can see.” 


The Bishop of London told an amusing 
story the other day of the way in which a 
man who had been giving way to drink was 
reformed. He was induced to attend am- 
bulance classes, and soon afterward the 
bishop called on his wife and asked her how 
her husband was. ‘‘He’s a changed man, 
sir,’ said the wife. “Instead of spending 
his evenings in the public-house, he stops 
at home every night and bandages the cat!” 
Christian Life. 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Seceary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.« » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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Wells-Burrage Co. 
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Lancastrian Pottery 
Aventurine and Sunstone Clazes 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 171I. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDutfiie, A.B. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highand dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Tptotrated paphict sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


: - FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
: ¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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